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PREFaVCE 

Civics is a fairly modem subject in the .sense that, 
with the extension of the franchise and the spread of 
democracy, it has assumed quite a place of importance, 
in recent years in the curriculum of .secondary grade 
education. The number of citizens in the modern state 
has increased enormously, and it has become imperative 
that if the State is to function on democratic lines, every 
citizen should know his rights and duties in regard to 
the State, Besides fulfilling this purpose, Civics, because 
it is a ‘humanistic discipline’, can very well help to 
broaden the field of vision of the young citizen and bring 
him up against problems and solutions of social living 
that have been tackled by the best minds for centuries. 
Even a mere acquaintance with such arguments and 
ideals can be a formative force in moulding the behavi¬ 
our of the future citizen. 

Both India and the World need citizens who are 
aware of their rights and privileges as human persons, 
who have the courage to stand up for them against the 
growing power of the State, who understand the mean¬ 
ing of freedom and are convinced that liberty does not 
necessarily conflict with the law of right reason, whicli 
must be the final touchstone for determining the rela¬ 
tions between the citizen and the State. 

Obviously no syllabus can be completely satisfactory 
in achieving the ends for which it is prescribed. But 
the syllabus for Civics and Administration of the Maha¬ 
rashtra Secondary School Leaving Certificate Examina¬ 
tion on which this book is based is remarkably complete 
in the field it covers. Nor has the matter in the book 
deviated in any significant way from what has been 
prescribed. 
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To the young student who is on the eve of leaving 
the school for the large and free atmosphere of the 
university college, or perhaps for the larger field of the 
modern world of business or agriculture, I would offer 
just one word of advice. Let him realise that wherever 
he may be and whatever position in life he may occupy, 
he cannot afford to live a lonesome, individualistic, 
selfish existence, oblivious of tlie needs and conditions of 
living of his fellowmen, nor can he turn a deaf ear to the 
claims of his country. Loyalty to his people, to his 
country, and to his ideals will help make his life a fuller 
and more satisfying experience and raise the entiip level 
of community living, to a higher plane of civilised 
behaviour. It is in order to achieve this goal quickly 
and securely that this book has been written. 

A. Fonseca 
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CHAPTER I 


CIVICS AND CITIZENSHIP 

Civics is generally described as the science of citizenship. 
It is concerned with the citizen, his rights and privileges, 
his responsibilities and obligations in his dealings with 
the State/ The Citizen and the State are intimately 
connected. Citizenship without the State would be 
meaningless, and similarly, there could be no State 
without Citizens. The aim of Civics is to discover and 
describe these various relationships that exist between 
the Citizen and the State and to regulate and organise 
them on a reasonable basis in a peaceful and harmonious 
manner. 

A Social Science. But Civics is concerned not only 
with the particular set of relationships that directly bind 
men to the State. Men live in society not as lonely 
individuals but in groups and associations, like the 
family, the club, the trade union. Moreover they are 
deeply affected by the various types of social institutions, 
like marriage, property, or caste, that control their ways 
of living. With, tlie growth of communications and the 
advance of technology, the interests of the citizen have 
outstripped the bounds of his little village or town, 
advanced into the area of the nation state, and then 
proceeded further into the field of international organisa¬ 
tion, so that today we can speak of World Citizenship. 
Thus the scope of Civics has grown. From being con¬ 
cerned only with the narrow field of Government and 
its various forms and the rights and obligations of the 
citizen^'it now encompasses man’s social life in all its 
varietyun so far as the citizen is affected by such social 
influences in his dealings with the State. 

Thus Civics may be described as the science of citizen¬ 
ship which at the same time is also a social science. All, 
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die rich variety of human social existence falls within 
its compass and must be analysed for an understanding 
of man’s relations with the State in the modern world. 

Its Origin. The term ‘Civics' is of Latin origin. It 
stems from tlie word civis which means a citizen, and 
civitas which means a state. In Roman times, when the 
words civis and civitas were first used, the Roman state 
was practically limited to the City of Rome, just as 
previous to the Romans, the Greeks had lived in their 
City-States of Athens and Corinth, and developed a very 
advanced kind of citizenship. For these ancient peoples, 
the term ‘citizen’ was full of meaning and significance. 
Not every person, who resided in the ancient Greek or 
Roman City-States was a citizen. This privilege was 
reserved for the chosen few who could exercise the duties 
and responsibilities of citizenship. Out of a population 
of nearly two lakhs in the City-State of Athens in Greece, 
only 40,000 were citizens. Women and children could 
not be citizens, nor could the slaves. (For the. Greeks, 
the citizen was one who had to play a very important 
part in the life of the Cityl Aristotle, the great Greek 
philosopher, defined the citizen as ‘one who is capable 
of ruling as welf as being ruled’. The citizen of Athens 
could-be called upon to fulfil the inost varied offices. 
Today he might be a judge, tomorrow he might be 
asked to defend the city against the enemy, or he might 
be appointed to rule the city or else join his fellow- 
citizens in electing the ruler. To fulfil all these official 
functions, he needed time and leisure, and this was 
possible only because in Athens die slaves did aU the 
menial work., 

The Modem Citizen. Since the days of the Greeks 
and Romans, the privilege of enjoying the rights and 
duties of a citizen has been conferred on a very large 
number of the members of a state. Slavery has been 
aliolished; women are recognised to be equal to men; 
the freedom of each individual is respected, and the 
willing co-operation of the citizen in the governing and 
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progress of the state is eagerly sought for. Our idea of 
who is a citizen and what are his rights and duties has 
also changed. The citizen of today may not be called 
upon to do the same kind of function or to play the 
same privileged role normal to 'the Greek citizen in the 
City-State. On the other hand, the modern state is 
made up not of single cities but of large stretches of 
territory, containing villages and towns and large popu¬ 
lations of men and women, most of whom enjoy much 
greater freedom than their ancestors, and have rights of 
voting and standing for elections. Though their 
political functions like administering the country or 
judging criminals on the model of tlie Athenians might 
he absent, there are other social and welfare functions 
like improving the facilities for cheap, safe and 
healthy living in their towns and villages that calls 
for as much energy, enthusiasm and public spirit on 
their part. 

Impoi’taiiee of Civics. It is now evident why Civics 
.should be considered such an important subject diat 
it needs to be taught in school. In the first place, the 
privilege of being a citizen has been conferred on 
practically every member of our modern states, whose 
populations number many millions. All these men and 
women are expected to take a keen interest in the affairs 
of die state, and for that purpose they need to be 
prepared for the task. It is through a course on Civics 
that they will come to know of their rights and duties 
in regard to the state, the family, society and the world 
at large. 

A second reason is that since the work of the modern 
state has grown very heavy when compared to the 
re.sponsibilities of former states, it is very necessary that 
part of the burden should be shouldered by tlie citizen 
at the local level. Indeed the people ivho live in the 
locality know the problems of that locality much better 
than a Government official, living hundreds of miles 
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away. Once again it, h obvious that the dtJ/en nec(fs 
training bebre he can undertake to jxnlbriii such tasks. 

Thirdly, a,s a resitlt of the expansion of the work of 
modern govcinnients, co-opcnitioii on die |)ari of tiie 
citizen with tlic work of government will render it more 
cflicient. And in case government oliicials exceed their 
]30wcr,s, it is important that the citizens .should be able 
to prevent such an abu,sc of power. But how can 
they do so if they are not aware of their privileges and 
obligations? 

Fourthly, with tliti advanee of literacy, and a higher 
standard of living, we litive more time for useful social 
a(;tivitie.s, Civics jirepares the individual to play Ids 
part hi society by devoting himself to its .service and 
sacrificing him,self on its behalf. Moreover, lie learn.s to 
be loyal and patriotic towards his country, from which 
he receives so much. 

Finally, a .study of Civics helps the citizen to appreciate 
and value the advantages of co-operative clfort in solving 
the problems of a community. It lead.s him to iindew 
stand the needs of other men and how they can be 
satisfied. 

It is for all these reasons that Civie.s as.sumes a very 
important role in the schoorcurriculum. 

Citizeiigliii), Citizenship comprises the whole complex 
of rights ancf obligations that fall to the lot of a citizen. 
Legally Sjieaking, a citizen i,s said to be a member of 
a political community (state), living under its control, 
enjoying certain civil and political rights by reason of 
birth, descent, naturalisation, or registration, and pei- 
forming certain duties. The civil and .political rights 
are, for in.stance, to vote at tlie general and local elec¬ 
tions, to contest such elections, to liold public offices 
under the state, etc. All thi.s is included in the notion 
of citizenship. 

Yet from ancient times there has been a definite 
advance in our idea of citizenship. In the times of the 


Greeks and the Romans, citizenship was restricted to 
thp.se who were resident in the city-states and enjoyed 
certain legal privileges. During the medieval period, 
only the aristocratic classes enjoyed tlie privilege of 
citizenship. Blood, rank and property were needed to 
he a citizen. But in our democratic days, all these 
t|iialifications have been swept away and instead what is 
required is membership of a state and the readine.ss to 
accept tlie rights and fulfil the obligations of citizenship. 

Aristotle’s definition of the citizen as ‘one who is 
capable of ruling as well as being ruled’ remains as true 
today as it did 2.500 years ago, Only in our days the 
citizen freely accepts the law that has been freely enacted 
by his representatives in Parliament. The atmosphere 
of freedom is much more in evidence. And the citizen 
i.s^ therefore left a wide sphere of action which goes 
lieyond mere ruling to active service of the community. 
Loyalty, .self-sacrifice, service of others have become the 
distinguishing mark of the modern citizen, and part and 
parcel of the ideal of citizenship. 

Acquisition of Citizenship. Citizenship can be 
acquired in .several ways. The Indian Citizenship Act 
of 19.5.5 prescribes the following: 

]. Citizenship by birth. Every person born in India 
on or after 2r)th January, 1950, is a citizen of India by 
birth, imle.ss his father is an envoy of a foreign sovereign 
power, accredited to the President of India, or is an 
enemy alien, and the person is born on Indian territory 
when occupied by tlie enemy. 

2. Citizenship by descent. A person born outside 
India on or after 26di January, 1950, is a citizen of India 
by descent if his father is a citizen of India by birth. 
If his father too is a citizen by descent, viz. though born 
outside undivided India was considered to be a citizen 
at the time of the Constitution, his birth must be regis¬ 
tered at an Indian Consulate within one year of its 
occurrence, or one year from the commencement of the 
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Citizenship Act, 1955, and his father should be at the 
time of his birth in service under the Indian government. 

3. Citkenship by registration. Any person, not 
already a citizen of India, either by birth or clesobnt, 
may apply for registration as a citizen, provided he 
belongs to one of the following categories: 

(a) persons of Indian origin residing in India six 
months previous to making their application for 
registration. 

(b) persons, though residing outside undivided India, 
are of Indian origin. 

(c) women, who are, or have been, married to citizens 
of India. 

(d) minor children of citizens of India. «- 

(e) persons of full age and capacity, who are citizens 
of one of the Commonwealth countries, viz. die 
United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Pakistan, Ceylon, Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and the Republic of 
Ireland. 

A person is said to be of Indian origin if he, or either 
of his parents, or any of his grandparents was born in 
undivided India. Before he can be registered as a 
citizen, he must have taken an oath of allegiance. If he 
has renounced, or been deprived of Indian citizenship, 
he cannot be registered as an Indian citizen. 

4. Citizenship by naturalization. Persons who are 
not citizens of the Commonwealth countries mentioned 
above or die Republic of Ireland, may on application be 
granted a certificate of naturalization, provided die 
Central Government is satisfied that the applicant is a 
distinguished scientist, philosopher, artist, writer or has 
worked for world peace or human progress in a distin¬ 
guished way. Such a person must take die prescribed 
oadi of allegiance before he can become a citizen. 
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5.^ Citizenship by incorporation of territory. If any 
territory becomes a part of India, as was the case with 
Goa and Pondicherry, the Central Government may 
specify the persons who shall be citizens of India by 
reason of their connection with that territory. And 
they become citizens of India from the date fixed by the 
Ceritral Government. 

Termination of Citizenship. A person may ter¬ 
minate his citizenship in the following manner: 

1. Remmcialion of citizenship. Any citizen of India 
of Ml age and capacity, who is also a citizen or national 
of another country, may make a declaration in the 
pre.scribed form renouncing his Indian citizenship. His 
children, if they are minors, cease to be citizens of India 
at die same time. But any such child may, within one 
year of its attaining full age, make a declaration that he 
ivishes to resume Indian citizenship, and thereupon 
becomes an Indian citizen. 

2. Termination of citizenship. Any citizen of India 
who voluntarily acquires, or has at any time between 
the 26th January, 1950, and the commencement of the 
Citizenship Act of 1955 voluntarily acquired the citizen¬ 
ship of another country, ceases to be a citizen of India. 

I Deprivation of citizenship. Any citizen of India 
may be deprived of that citizenship by the Central Gov¬ 
ernment for very special reasons. These reasons may be 
the production of false documents to obtain a certificate 
of naturalization; disloyalty to the Constitution by word 
or deed; communication with the enemy during time of 
ww, being sentenced to impri,sonment for not less than 
two years in any country within five years after registra¬ 
tion or naturalization; and finally, residence for a conti¬ 
nuous period of seven years outside India, during which 
time he has not been a student in any educational insti¬ 
tution, nor has he been in service of the Indian govern¬ 
ment, nor working in any international organization of 
which India is a member, nor has he regi.stered annually 
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as required at an Indian Consulate, his intention to 
retain his Indian citizenship. 

Before depriving such persons of their citizenship, the 
Central Government must inform them about its reasons 
for doing so. They have the right to appeal to a Com¬ 
mittee of Inquiry consisting of three persons appointed 
by the Central Government, which will be guided in its 
decision by the Committee’s Report. 

The Good Citizen. What then are the characteristics 
of a citizen? In defining citizenship, it has already been 
pointed out that the notion of citizenship has developed 
from ancient to modern times. Tn former times, citizen¬ 
ship was restricted to a few privileged persons on grounds 
of rank, blood, property and residence. But the citizen 
of today requires no such qualification. So long as he is 
a full-fledged member of a state, he is recognised as a 
citizen, and shares in the privilege of citizenship. 

A citizen should be fully aware of his rights and 
responsibilities, towards the state and the community, 
and act accordingly. This is all the more important in 
these days of democracy, when every adult person is 
expected to take an active part in the election of a good 
government, to see to it that government functions pro¬ 
perly, and works for the good of the entire community. 

The citizen'must actively exercise his rights, but not so 
as to injure the rights of others, He must also defend 
his rights when they are encroached upon by either the 
government or some other citizen, On the other hand, 
he must conscientiously fulfil his duties, such as paying 
taxes to the state, voting in the elections, sacrificing'him¬ 
self for the common good. 

A new spirit should move die modern citizen, because 
he lives in an atmosphere of much greater freedom than 
his ancestors. In a way, it is he who frames the laws 
through his representatives. And therefore he must 
freely obey the laws that he has enacted. It is only then 
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that he will be living up fully to his human dignity, for 
freedom is the peculiar characteristic of the human 
person. It is only when he freely and willingly does 
what is e.Kpected of him, that the citizen truly acts like a 
rational human being. 

Consequently, the citizen must always be ready to 
assist the community in its progress towards a freer and 
happier existence. He can do so by sacrificing himself 
for the sake of the community through social service. 
He should co-operate with the officials of the government 
in their work of protecting the people and providing 
them with the advantages of better health, better houses, 
more employment, and happier lives. He should espe¬ 
cially co-operate with his fellow-citizens to bring about 
these desired effects. 

Finally, he must set an example to his fellow-citizens 
by his honest behaviour and readiness to serve in the 
public interest. His loyalty to his country should be 
unquestioned, and his love for his people and his pride 
in their culture and their achievements unbounded. 

The Alien. The Alien, in contrast to the citizen, is 
a person who resides for a time within the territory of 
a state, but really belongs to some other state to which 
he owes allegiance. While the citizen enjoys all the 
political rights from which an alien is excluded, the 
alien is permitted certain civil rights, like protection of 
person and property. It may sometimes happen that 
even in this respect, he may not always enjoy fair and 
just treatment. 

Aliens are however exempted from military service 
to which all the citizens might be called up at any time. 
But they have to observe the laws of the state in which 
they reside. For instance, they have to pay taxes like 
other citizens, and keep the otlicr laws of the land. All 
aliens, except ambassadors, arc subject to the civil and 
criminal courts of the state in whose territory they reside 
and under whose protection they live. 




QUESTIONS 

1. What is the scope of Civics? 

2. Why is it called a Social Science? 

3. Wliy is Civics taught in our schools? 

4. What is the meaning of 'citizenship’? 

5. How can citizenship be acquired? 

6. What are the qualities of a good citizen? 

7. How can a person terminate his citizenship? 

8. In what aspects does an alien differ from a citizen? 


CHAPTER II 


RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF THE CITIZEN 

The notion or tlioiight of a ‘right’ immediately comes to 
our minds when we are deprived of anything we believe 
we ought to have by reason of our human nature. For 
instance, if a man is imprisoned for a crime he has never 
committed, he feels tliat he is being unfairly deprived of 
his liberty. He longs to be set free, because he feels that 
he has a right to freedom, that it is natural for him to be 
free, and that so long as he is in prison he can never be 
happy, because to be happy he needs to be free. It is 
tire same with the nation. Till India was free from 
subjection to Britain, Indians longed for freedom and 
demanded it as their right. They fought for it till finally 
they were given their freedom. 

’What is a Right? A right signifies a claim or a 
power to have something or to do something, or to 
acquire something that is deemed necessary for a man in 
order that he may live like a human being and a member 
of society. 

Categories of Rights. We may distinguish three 
broad categories of rights: 

(1) natural rights 

(2) fundamental rights 

(3) legal or positive rights. 

The basis of this distinction is the source of the validity 
of these rights. 

The source of the validity of natural rights is human 
nature itself, Because they are said to derive from 
human nalure, they are technically alkd natural rights. 
They accrue to man as distinct from beasts and plants, 
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because he possesses a free and spiritual nature, which is 
by itself worthy of dignity and respect. They also accrue 
to him prior to and independently of any act of paiiia- 
ment or similar institutions. Thus-—to give some exam¬ 
ples of natural rights—the right to life, to freedom, to 
work, to marry, are derived from the fact that man has 
essentially a human nature. These rights are not con¬ 
ferred upon him by the ruler or the legislature. Tliese 
he always possesses, no matter where he lives, in his own 
country or abroad. 

Fiindamentd rights are derived from and based on 
natural rights. But unlike natural rights, they are care¬ 
fully worded and enshrined in a written constitution. 
They are inviolable because any law passed against them 
is null and void. They are enforceable through positive 
legislation. They are called ‘fiindamentar because they 
form often indirectly the basis of all further legislation 
and the .source of the validity of all laws in the state. 

Legal Of positive rights (also known as political) are 
derived immediately from the laws and the constitution 
of one’s country, they are the result of positive legis¬ 
lation by a valid legislative body, or as in some countries, 
also the outcome of well established and legally recog¬ 
nized customs. Becau,se the source of their validity is 
I the constitution, legal or positive rights may differ from 
country to country according as their constitutions 
differ. 

Rights 


Natural Fundamental Legal or Positive 

Fimdanieiital Rights. The fiuidamental rights of a 
citizen in his capacity as a member of a state are many 
and varied. They are: 

I. The Right to Equality. Every citizen is equal 
before the law and cannot be denied its protection. No 
one may be discriminated against on grounds of caste or 
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religion or sex or race. Government employment is 
thrown open to et'eryone. Untouchability is abolished, 

2. 7 he Right to Freedom. This covers freedom of 
speech, freedom of assembly, freedom to hold property, 
to form trade unions, to acquire a profession, to reside 
anywhere in India, to process of fair trial 

- 3. The Right against Exploitation. The citizen can 
never be forced to become a slave or underoro forced 
labour. 

4. The Right to Freedom of Religion. Every citizen 
is free to follow his own conscience, and to profess, 
practise and propagate his own religion. 

5. The Right to Culture and Education. Different 
sections of the Indian people are allowed to preserve 
their culture. Every citizen has the right to be educated. 
Minorities can have their own schools. 

6. The Right to Property. Citizens can hold pro¬ 
perty, both movable and immovable. If a citizen is 
deprived of his property by the state, he must be com¬ 
pensated for the loss. 

7. The Right to Constitutional Remedies. A citizen 
is allowed to appeal to the highest court in the land, if 
he finds,that he is deprived of any right guaranteed to 
him by the Constitution, 

Most of these rights enumerated above are regarded 
as civil rights, for they are essential for die freedom and 
the self-development of the citizen. Indeed one should 
even say that they are the rights of men as men; in other 
words, that they are natural rights because men could 
not live like men without them. 

Political Rielits. Besides the,se rights the citizen has 
other rights wriich pertain in a special way to his acti¬ 
vities as a citizen; and these are known as political rights 
for it is through them that the citizen shares in the gov¬ 
ernment of his country. They are: 
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1. The Ri^ht to Elect Representatives. This is a 
right that belongs to the citizens of a democratic country. 
The vote is regarded as the symbol of th&.sovereignty of 
the people, who are acknowledged to be the real rulers 
of the land since they freely choose those who will re¬ 
present them in Parliament. But a person must have 
the required age (21 years in India), and the requisite 
qualifications to be allowed to vote. If he is of unsound 
mind, or does not reside in the state where he wishes to 
vote, or has committed some crime or indulged in cor¬ 
rupt and illegal practices, he would not be permitted to 
exercise his vote under the Indian Constitution. 

2. The Ri^ht to be Elected. Every citizen can stand 
for election to the Parliament of his country, provided 
he is of the appropriate age and has the required quali¬ 
fications. Normally he can stand for election either as 
a member of a political party or as an independent 
candidate, and he has to pay a deposit fixed by law when 
he registers as a candidate for the election. Unsuccess¬ 
ful candidates are liable to lose their deposits in case 
they obtain less than the retjuired percentage of votes. 
For instance, in India, candidates who obtain less- than 
1/6 of the total valid votes polled in a single member 
cGnstimency, or 1/12 in a double member constituency, 
or 1/18 in a three’member constituency, forfeit their 
deposits to the government 

3. The Right to hold Public Oflices. This is another 
right of the citizen, which no alien can acquire. 

4. The Right to jdn a Politiced Party. 

Duties of the Gitizens. “Rights without duties are 
like men without shadows; they exist only in fairy tales.” 
The citizen cannot stop at the enjoyment of his rights; 
he must allow others to enjoy theirs. And in doing so, 
he will be performing his duties towards them. It is in 
this sense that rights and duties are correlative, and drat 
every right involves a corresponding duty. If I wish to 
enjoy my freedom, I have the duty to allow others to 
enjoy theirs. 
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The first duty of the citizen is to obey the law of the 
% country. The citizen must be law-abiding.^ The law is 
no check on freedom. For in a democratic country, it is 
the citizens themselves who frame the laws. Freedom 
consists in doing what we ought to do. And in obeying 
the law, we are freely doing what we ought to do. 

The second important duty is the payment of taxes 
and other dues to government. In return the citizen is 
protected by the government and helped to live in 
peace and prosperity. It is only fair that he should pay 
j for such protection and security. 

The third important duty is to defend the country 
■ against foreign attack. In some countries compulsory 
military training of all male citizens is required. No 
loyal or patriotic citizen should shirk this opportunity 
^ of showing his love and attachment to his country by 
■' taking a share in its defence. 

The fourth important duty is the exercise of the 
franchise. In other words, the citizen is bound to vote 
in the elections and while doing so, use his vote accord- 
: ing to the dictates of his conscience and for the best 

interests of the country. In a democratic government, 
f every single vote counts; every citizen must be alert 

I and public-spirited; and the best and wisest citizens 

; should be elected if democracy is to succeed. 

Other important duties of the citizens may be more 
f briefly listed. The citizen is expected to co-operate 
p with the public authorities in maintaining law and 
[ order. He .should be loyal ito his country, serve the 
general good in a way that will not harm others, be 
ready to diange or even completely wipe arvay evil 
customs that are a menace to society. On the otirer 
hand he .should be ready to promote the good traditions, 
customs and manners of his society. It'may sometimes 
happen qhat since he belongs to several societies, like 
his family, his trade union, his community, a clash of 
interests might arise between those of die state and of 
these other associations. In this case, he must always 




think of the common good and know how to co-ordinate 
these varions loyalties. It is not only the advancement 
of his family or his community, but the progress and 
prosperity of the state that should also take an equally 
important place in his thought and activity. 

QUESTIONS 

1, What is meant by Tights’ of the mdivicliial? 

2. What are the different kinds of rights that belong to 
individuals as human beings and as citizens? 

IVhat are the 'fundamental rights’ of a citizen according to 
the Indian Constitution? 

4. What are the 'political rights’ of a citizen? 

5. What are a citizen’s chief duties? 
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CHAPTER in 


SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

C1TIZEN.SIIIP cannot: Idc understood witlioiit the state, but 
both of these are the product of a deep and powerful 
necessity in man that requires him to live in society. 
Indeed one of the most common characteristics of the 
human being is that he lives not alone but in groups. 
The surface of the earth is dotted tvith small and large 
compact groups of men, bound together by various 
social ties as a common language, culture, customs, 
traditions and beliefs. When animals follow the 
gregarious instinct and club togetlier, they form herds 
or droves, but when men club together for the sake of 
social life, they form societies. The American sociologist, 
Maclver, compares man in society to a spider in its web, 
and describes society as a ‘web of social relationships’ 
which helps men to satisfy their common needs, controls 
their behaviour in regard to the needs of their fellow- 
men, gives them a chance of fully developing themselves, 
sets up standards for them to follow and maintain, and 
which in spite of all its imperfections and tyrannies, 
makes it possible for man to live a truly human life, 

More concretely, society has been defined as a stable 
union of two or more persons uniting their efforts to 
obtain a common good by collective action. A society 
therefore implies a union of a continuous and 
permanent nature, and is not a mere crowd which 
gathers around some temporary source of attraction and 
then disperses. It requires two or more persons for its 
formation. ’ Unity of effort is necessary. There must be 
a common purpose or a common aim, and finally a 
directing agent to guide the members towards the 
intended goal. 
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The Mvidiial and Society. Since man is by nature 
a social being, he can only achieve his natural desires 
and cravings in and through society. Indeed the pur¬ 
pose of society is to assist the individual and provide 
him with all the conditions that make it possible lor 
him to develop himself fully and achieve his pcisonal 
and spiritual goals. However, _ while the human 
individual cannot live without society, lie must, on the 
other hand, not be subordinated to society. Social 
control and regulation should not kill his cieative spii it. 
Society is rather meant for the individual, to serve his 
needs and help him to realise all his latent resoiuces and 
powers. The indiiidual must come first and the whole 
of society is meant for the individual, who hoirevcr can¬ 
not fully realise himself except through society and the 
free acceptance of its norms. 

Institutions. Human life is lived always and 
everywhere witliin society, which ho/ever is a complex 
of social institutions. Institutions are accepted modes 
or ways of procedure, for the satisfaction of certain 
human urges, desires and purposes ^whicli are essentially 
social, institutions assume different forms according to 
their utility and character. Thus the desire to have a 
family that is so strong an urge in both men and women 
is satisfied through the institution of marriage. Similarly 
the need for government in society is fulfilled through 
the institution of the state. The desire to satisfy religi¬ 
ous needs is fulfilled through the institution of religious 
worship. Property is air institution that has evolved to 
satisfy die desire of men for possession and security 
against an uncertain future. 

These institutions are the result of man’s social 
nature and his experience of life in society. In 
primitive society, the institution of property for instance 
may not have taken precisely the form it takes today. 
There were many more common grazing grounds, 
common corn or rice growing fields, in ancient times. . 
But as the population increased and the land grew scarce, 
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die rights of }moperty began to be more rigidly enforced. 
All the same it is false to imagine that diese institutions 
were non-existent in primitive times, or that they were 
present in some rudimentary and barbarous form. The 
latest discoveries of the anthropologists go to prove that 
primitive man had a high culture, worshipped a Supreme 
Being, and was monogamous. 

Purpose. The purpose of social institutions is to 
enable man to satisfy his social urges and to provide him 
with a variety of forms and ways of satisfying them. 
It also helps him to develop his own resources and 
talents through living in the institution, absorbing its 
influence and thereby improving himself. He in turn 
can help to improve the institution, transform it and 
thereby transform society, Some institutions however 
have outgrown their purpose, and in that case they may 
need to be abolished. Caste is an institution of such a 
kind. In our democratic days, distinctions based on 
caste are meaningless; the caste system becomes an 
obstruction rather than a help to social pi’ogress. 
Untouchability”, an outcome of caste, has rightly been 
abolished by the Constitution. 

The Family. The family is the most basic social 
group. It usually consists of a man and a woman, 
jjermanently united together by marriage, and their 
children. Parents of husband or wife and other relatives 
may also live together under the same roof with the 
family, and sometimes even servants are included as 
members of the household. 

The family is the most universal social group. No 
.society has ever existed without some form of family 
organisation. _ The falher is usually the head of the 
family, and his children are known by his name. Both 
he and the mother are expected to look after the 
children, provide for their wants during their period of 
growth to adulthood, and educate them sufficiently to 
enable diem in their turn to live useful lives. 
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The members of the family arc strongly linked 
too-etlier by ties of blood and affection. It is through 
the family that the customs and traditions of the social 
group are passed on to the children. The family 
becomes the training ground uhere children learn 
obedience to their parents, grow conscious of the 
rights of others, and acquire a sense of duty in the 
fulfilment of their obligations towards their parents, 
brothers and sisters. It is in the warm atmosphere of 
the family that the future citizens of the country are 
taught how to live and work together for the common 
good. Thus the home becomes the nursery where the 
civic virtues and responsibilities first strike root and 
should be vigilantly fostered. 

Marriage. This is the institution by which a new 
family begins its existence. Marriage and the family 
are intimately related to each other. Marriage satisfies 
some of the strongest urges in human nature, viz. the 
sex and parental urges. It is through the institution of 
marriage that they are regulated and controlled in the 
interest of society and the increase of tlie human race. 
But marriage also provides the human couple with 
opportunities for deep love and friendship in a dose 
community of life. It tends to raise mere physical 
attraction based on sex to a higher stage of mutual 
sympathy and deep affection by which the two partners 
are able to face life together and overcome its 
difficulties. 

While deeply satisfying the love of husband and wife 
for each other, marriage also provides for the procreation, 
rearing and education of children. Since the human 
child is so helpless at birtli, and for many years after, 
the family becomes absolutely necessary for its sustenance, 
growth and development. 

The father and the mother have rights and duties 
towards each other and towards their children. There 
are many customs and laws that govern marriage and 
the family, and they relate to questions such as who can 
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marry, at what age, what makes marriage a lawful 
marriage, can people marry a second time, etc. There 
have also been acute differences regarding the various 
answers, but it is obvious that the, right answers must 
be framed in view of the purpose of marriage about 
which everybody is agreed. Marriage is meant for the 
procreation, the rearing and education of children. 

Types of Marriage. There are two broad types of 
marital union: monogamy and polygamy. Monogamy 
exists where a single man is united in marriage with a 
single woman. _ Polygamy implies a plurality of either 
husbands or wives. Where several men are married to 
one woman, this type of marriage is known as Polyandry. 
Where one man has sc\'-eral wives, this type of marriage 
is called Polygyny. 

Marriage 


Monogamy 


Polygamy 

Polyandry Polygyny 


Monogamy. This is the commonest and truest form 
of marriage which takes place between one man and one 
woman. In tliis case all die aims of marriage are ful¬ 
filled. It is the most natural type of union that leads 
to family happiness and peace. Today it is accepted in 
all civilised nations and in many cases legally enforced. 
One of the main reasons for its acceptance among people 
where polygamy is common is the growing awareness 
among women of their equality with men. In our 
democratic days, the dignity of the individual is being 
stressed more than ever before. In a family where there 
i,s more than one wife, there is always bickering and 
jealousy, and bitter (quarrels can arise when there is 
question of sharing out the inheritance among the 
children. No educated woman today will tolerate the 
presence of a second wife in the family. Moreover the 
upkeep and education of a large household consisting of 
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many wives and children is economically impossible 
except for a chosen few. The force of public opinion 
all over the world today is in favour of monogamy. 

Divorce. While monogamy is fast becoming tlie 
only socially acceptable form of marriage, it may often 
happen that the marriage between two particular 
individuals turns out to be a failure. The question 
therefore arises, whether they must be compelled to live 
together in misery and unhappiness. A solution to tins 
problem is divorce by which the marriage is annulled 
and the parties are allowed to enter a new contract of 
marriage with some other person. 

Though divorce seems a simple remedy its application 
is full of danger and it has created more problems tlian 
it has solved. Take the case of the U.S.A. for instance. 
It is found that the number of divorces has rapidly risen 
during recent years, that in many cases, married couples 
seek divorce for trivial reasons, that marriages are easily 
contracted without much thought or preparation because 
they can be easily broken up, that tlie children of such 
broken homes have very much to suffer and often become 
delinquents.' Since the essential purpose of marriage is 
to bring children into the world and to give them a 
home in which they can find the warmth, affection and 
sympathy they so urgently need during the tender years 
of childhood, divorce ruins their lives by breaking up 
the home, and often leads them to revolt against society 
in their later years. 

The wiser policy is therefore to insist that marriage 
is a permanent institution, a contract that binds the 
couple to remain together for life. A certain amount 
of sacrifice on the part of both parties is needed to make 
marriage a success. Such an adjustment is possible and 
in the long run it produces much better results for 
society because it keeps the couple together and provides 
the children with the atmosphere of a true home they 
need so urgently during the early formative period of 
their lives.' Marriage is something sacred, planned by 
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the Creator Himself, and reason and experience prove 
that the unity of wedlock should be a permanent one. 
Divorce in this context is like playing with fire and is 
sure to bring about its own evil consequences. 

Types of Family. The Matriarchal Type: In this 
type of family, the mother or wife holds the position 
of importance in the family. Relationship is traced not 
through the father but dipugh the mother, and the 
childreq receive their inheritance through tlieir mother, 
fbe maternal unde exercises a great influence on the 
lives of his sister’s children who are under his authority 
and who will be his heirs after his death. He is at the 
same time, however, father to his own children and this 
double role of father and maternal uncle gives rise to 
many conflicts in societies where the principle of matri- 
lineal descent is followed. 

The term matriarchal is sometimes loosely applied to ■ 
systems where the children receive their name, their 
status and their inheritance through the mother. But 
even in this case, the fiither and die brothers of the 
woman really wield effective authority, rather than the 
woman herself. 

No one knows how the system originated. Several 
explanations are given but none is satisfactory. Yet the 
system existed among primitive and semi-primitive tribes. 

A good reason seems to be that the fatlier expected his 
daughter to bring her husband to live with her parents 
to add to the economic well-being of the household. 
Another suggested reason is that sometimes the men and 
youths live separately from their wives, as is the custom 
among some tribes, and the mother and her children 
form the real honie. She is much more in touch with 
them and so it is through her that they receive tlieir 
name, their property and inheritance. Finally under 
the matriarchal system the continuance of the particular 
family stock is ensured, since it is always certain that 
the sister's son is definitely related to the family by ties 
of blood. Thus in the old royal family of Travancore, 
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the eldest sister’s son succeeded the reigning monarch to 
the throne after the latter’s death. 

The Patriarchal Type.: This type of family was much 
more common and widespread. The fadier held, 
supreme authority over the family. He was called the 
patriarch. The system has three chief characteristics: 

1 The patriarch had absolute power over all the 
members of his family, including his wife and even 
srown-up children. The wife had a very subordinate 
position in the family. She was never educated, but gave 
herself up completely to domestic duties. Maiiiages 
were settled by the head of die family, for children were 
not allowed any freedom in choosing dieir partners. On 
their marriage, the daughters left the family and joined 
that of their husbands. 

2. The family was all-inclusive, since all those related 
by descent from the common male ancestor, all persons 
who were adopted into the family, even the slaves and 
servants, belonged to the family. 

3. The father’s function was not merely secular but 
also religious. He was a kind of high-priest who guarded 
the cult of ancestor worship, upon which depended the 
bliss of the departed and the welfare of the living. The 
hearth was the sacred place in the home, and there 
worship was offered. Fidelity in performing these duties 
was the sign of goodness and morality of the members 
of the family. 

4. Finally it may be added that the patriarchal family 
also formed by itself an economic unit. Most of the 
patriarchs were agriculturists owning tracts of land :and 
herds of cattle. The tilling of the land and the produce 
of die cattle gave them both work to do and provided 
them with a livelihood. 

Tlie Joint Family. The Joint Family is an institution 
that is peculiar to Hindu society. It consists of a naan, 
his wife and children, his grown-up sons widi their wives 
and children, all of vvhom live under one roof, and 
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form a single household. The head of the family may 
be either the fadier or in his absence, die eldest brother, 
■who wields great authority over the members and their 
concerns. He also performs the religious ceremonies 
mainly those concerned with ancestor irorship, preserves 
the traditions of die family and looks after die family 
property. Whatever the members individually earn is 
pooled together for the benefit of the entire family. The 
Joint Family has always been a flourishing institution 
among die higher and ivealthier strata of Hindu society. 
Its strength lies in a highly developed sense of family 
loyalty and of mutual assistance and co-operation among 
its members. 

Advantages. The foremost advantage of the joint 
family, system is security, both economic and social, for 
all its members. In the joint family it hardly matters 
what a member earns. He can always be assured of the 
family to look after him. This is a great advantage for 
the unemployed, the sick and the old. Orphans and 
widows likewise are cared for and not forced to fend for 
themselves or be consigned to some orphanage or home 
for the aged. The family provides for all their needs 
from birth to death. 

The pooling of earnings of the members of the family 
breeds .a spirit of co-operation. The word of the head 
of tlie family is always implicitly obeyed. Members 
learn to sacrifice themselves for tlie common welfare, and 
the common management saves needless expense. 

Disadvantages. On the other hand, the joint family 
system has several disadvantages. It does not’give 
sufficient room for freedom and initiative, especially to 
the young members, nor does it help to cultivate their 
sense of responsibility. It rather seems to develop lazi¬ 
ness, and experience proves that there are many joint 
families supported by a single earning member. 

As for relations within the family, the indiscriminate 
mixture of old and young, of different generations with 
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different tastes and ideas, does not promote family peace 
and harmony, or lead to mutual understanding. 
Jealousy among the various members, rebellion' of die 
young against the older ones, quarrelling and bickering 
are possible and do occasionally occur. Relations 
between husband and wife can never be so free and, 
mutual as when they live separately by themselves. 

Social Change. The several social and economic 
changes taking place in India today tlireaten the exist¬ 
ence of the Joint Family system.. The narrow group 
loyalty on which it is based is contrary to the democratic 
ideals tliat stress the dignity and the importance of each 
individual. The spirit of independence, the spread of 
western education, the growth of industrialization and 
the consciousness of being free and equal are causing die 
younger generation to undertake their own responsibili¬ 
ties and instilling in them a desire for greater freedom. 
All these forces, together with the new legi.slation on 
ownership and inheritance of family property, are yeiy 
likely to affect the traditional Joint Family organization, 
which perhaps has grown out of date in the modern con-, 
text of freedom, initiative and individual worth. 


QUESTIONS 

]. How would you define‘society’? 

2. Explain Maciver’s description of society as a ‘web of social 
relationships’? 

3. Is society for the individual or the individual for society? 
Why? 

4. What is an ‘institution’? 

5. Why is an institution necessary? 

6. • What is the unit of all social life? 

7. What purpose does marriage serve as an iiistitiuioii?, 

8. What are the different types of marriage? 

9. Why has divorce been instituted? ■ 

10. What are generally the hannful effects of divorce? : ; 


CHAPTER IV 


SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS (Contd.) 

The family did not remain for long the only form of 
social organisation. Soon there appeared groups based 
upon .kinship other than that of the simple family. 
Society began to be divided into groups that traced 
descent to a real or imaginary common ancestor. And 
from these crude divisions linked by the ties of blood, 
mere developed the clan. Several clans or perhaps even 

a single clan gradually emerged into die tribe. 

Tlie Tribe. A tribe is a collection of families or 
groups of families which bear a common name, whose 
members occupy a common territory, speak the same 
lanpage, participate in a common culture, follow similar 
social customs, and have developed among themselves a 
system of mutual obligations, The tribe is generally 
composed of several clans or kinship groups. The clans 
may have their representatives in die common tribal 
assembly, and the tribe may be ruled by a king or 
chieftain whose authority is respected and obeyed by the 
members of a tribe. The members of the tribe will only 
marry within the tribe, 

All the same, the governing authority in the tribe is 
of a very simple kind. Sometimes even the chieftains 
and die tribal assembly may be missing, yet some kind 
of single authority is found to prevail. Indeed very little 
is known about the tribe w^hich is supposed to have 
existed diiefly among primitive peoples. The tribal 
organisation is often found to exist, but no distinct tribes. 
Even tribal names may not always denote precisely a 
certain tribal group, but may bfe extensively used to 
apply to other groups as well. As soon as the families or 
clans are sufficiently unified because of economic or 
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geographical reasons and social organisation develops, 
ihe tribe begins to exist. Finally, when within a certain 
district the people unite for purposes of kinship, the 
tribe passes over into tire simple form of the state, 

Tribals in India* India has nearly 30 million of 
such primitive tribal peoples. A large number of them 
are to he found in tlie States of Andhra Pradesh, Assam, 
Bihar, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa, 
Rajasthan' and West' Bengal They are sometimes 
called aboriginals, because they are supposed to be the 
most ancient people of this land. Most of them live in 
the hills and follow tlieir tribal way of life. Many of 
them are affected by the social changes that have come 
o\'er the country and ever since the independence of 
India, the Government of India is anxious to get the 
tribal people to participate fully in the life of the nation. 
This is a slow and difficult process because it means that 
the tribes will have to educate themselves and give up 
many of their former social customs and ways of living. 
Many of the tribals have left their ancestral hills and 
work either in the factories or the tea gardens as un¬ 
skilled labourers. They have been greatly exploited in 
the process. A special section on the Tribes has been 
inserted in the Constitution to help them to preserve 
their ancient culture and at the same time to enable 
drem to become Indian citizens who will enjoy equal 
opportunities with the other citizens of India in serving 
and ruling the country. They are entitled to reserved 
seats in proportion to their numbers in the Lok Sabha 
and the States’ Vidhan Sabhas for a period of 20 years 
after the inauguration of the Constitution and reserved 
posts in the public services. 

The Coramimity. We have spoken of institutions 
like family, marriage and tribe. Institutions are the 
ways and means by which variou.s associations attain their 
ends. Thus through the institution of marriage, the 
family, which is an association, is enabled to attain its 
ends which is to give birth to and educate children. An 


association is therefore a group of people united for a 
specific or particular purpose, or a limited number of 
purposes. An army is an association for defending the 
, country, a school exists to impart knowledge. 

On the other hand, a community is a permanent 
social group that satisfies all the needs and desires of its 
members. In contrast to an association, the life of the 
members of a community is wholly lived in it; here they 
find the satisfaction of all their social relations, while 
outside it there is little that they need. Maciver calls it 
an ‘area of common life’. The community is a self- 
contained group. It contains within itself a variety of 
institutions and a.ssociations by which it.s members may 
pursue both their individual and social purposes. 
Besides, it has a system of rules and a definite structure 
by which its members are able to live a common life. 

There can be one community within another. Thus 
the joint family is a true community for its younger 
members, but the joint family belongs to the village or 
neighbourhood which in its turn may be called a 
community, for each of these has a self-contained life. 
These in their turn belong to the nation which is the 
most inclusive community. 

It is necessary to distinguish what we have here ' 
described as a community from what we generally 
understand when we use the word communalism and 
speak of the Hindu community or the Muslim com¬ 
munity or the Christian community. In the latter case 
the word is used rather loosely, for the only binding tie 
in each of these so-called communities is a particular 
religious belief and observance, and a few other social 
practices. They are not communities in the real sense 
of being self-contained units wherein all the needs of the 
members are satisfied. 

Tlie Caste System. Caste is an institution that is 
found mainly among the Hindus and is a distinguishing / 
feature of tlieir social organization. The word‘caste’is 
derived from the Portuguese ‘casta’ which means breed 



or strain, It is applied to the Indian institution of caste, 
which is known as Jati. 

Caste is a very complex phenomenon and so cannot 
be easily defined. Moreover it has undergone many 
changes during its long history. Nor is everybody 
agreed about its origin, its nature and its function. 

Its main features may be outlined in the following 
manner. Caste is a group made up of members who 
can only marry among themselves. Membership of the 
caste is determined by birth, and the group has a com¬ 
mon name. The caste imposes on its members certain 
social restrictions like a prohibition on taking meals witli 
those of other castes. The caste members follow a com¬ 
mon traditional occupation; they may be carpenters, or 
merchants, or masons; or at least tliey claim a com¬ 
mon origin from a common ancestor. Each caste is sub¬ 
divided into a certain number of sub-castes. It is the 
sub-caste that is the basic unit of Hindu society. 

Main Elements. In this general definition just given 
certain essential features have to be stressed. 

In tlie first place, a person wdio is born in a caste 
remains in it for life and his children automatically 
belong to it. This makes of the caste a very rigid and 
exclusive institution, 

In the next place, marriages can only take place 
between members of the same sub-caste. Members of 
one sub-caste cannot marry those of another. Similarly 
they cannot dine with those of another. 

Thirdly, there is a hierarchy in tlie caste system. In 
other words, there are superior and inferior caste,s. 
The Brahmins are the highest caste—the caste of the 
priests and the gurus, Next comes the Kshatriya, or the 
warrior caste, who ruled the land in the ancient days. 
Below them,are the Vaishyas, or tlie caste of the 
merchants and those busy with trade and commerce, and 
at the bottom of the ladder are the Shudras, who arc 
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cultivators or artisans. Finally there are the Untouch¬ 
ables who are outside the system altogether. 

Fourthly, as a re.sult of this hierarchical arrangement, 
the Brahmins and the higher castes enjoy a large number 
of social and religious privileges, while the untouchable,s 
are .subjected to very grave disabilities .such as being pro¬ 
hibited from using roads and wells, from entering Hindu 
temples, from attending public schools, and having to 
live apart from the rest of the people. Most of them are 
condemned to earn their livelihood from the most de¬ 
grading occupations. Contact with them w^ould pollute 
the higher castes, and therefore they are strictly excluded 
from practically all social commerce with, the higher 
castes. 

Fifthly, every caste regards a certain occupation as its 
hereditary and exclusive vocation and tries to prevent 
othens from taking up the same occupation. In coimse 
of time however many changes in occupation have taken 
place. 

Sixthly, the superior castes, in order to preserve their 
purity, have strict rules or taboos with regard to the kind 
of food they eat, the person who cooks the food, how the 
I food i.s eaten, with rvhom the food is eaten, what kind of 

i drink one may take and the type of vessels to be used. 

Lastly, there may be a caste panchayat to exercise 
;] authority over the members of the caste though public 

opinion within the ca.ste is often tlie main controlling 
force. 

! An A,ppraisal. There is no doubt that the caste 

system has a cthtain number of advantages. During its 
i long history, it has helped to absorb peacefully new 

, peoples and races into tlie Indian way of life, and to hold 

the vast number of conflicting groups together. Through 
the caste system was developed a stable organised society 
that has lasted for thousaiids of years, despite the stress 
and strain of invasions and wars and otlier social 
; change,s. By rea,son of the division of labour it implies, 
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the caste system has provided the country witli excellent 
skilled workmen. And tlie religious idea that the mem¬ 
ber of the caste by fulfilling his caste duties was fulfilling 
his dharma, strengthened the hold of the caste system on 
the minds of the people and gave them a satisfied outlook 
on life. 

But, on the other hand, caste has produced the un¬ 
touchable. Everyone in India today is aware of the 
miseries of these millions of our fellow-citizens. Gandhiji 
was so touched by their desperate situation tliat he made 
it his aim and objective to remove their disabilities. As 
a matter of fact the Indian Constitution has abolished 
imtouchability, and the untouchables are given special 
privileges for their rapid uplift. 

The caste system has also caused the industry of the 
country to stagnate by its over-insistence on keeping to 
the occupations of the caste. It allows no room for 
initiative. Nor was it possible for a man to rise from 
the lower to the higher castes on grounds of merit or 
capability. 

Caste has been finally a disrupting influence in unit¬ 
ing the people of the country into forming one Indian 
nation. Caste loyalty and prejudice tends to divide the 
people into separate and antagonistic groups. 

But with the spread of education, tlie development 
of the scientific outlook, the growing consciousness of 
equality among the people, the advance of industrialisa¬ 
tion which is no respecter of castes, and the force of 
public opinion, tlie upper castes are becoming modern¬ 
ised, less observant of caste rules and regulations. On 
the other hand, it has been observed that the lower 
castes are trying to raise their status within the caste 
structure by stricter observance. In general, there 
appears to be a slow but definite movement towards 
more freedom and greater equality, despite attempts to 
retain the caste structure by certain groups within the 
country. 
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Property. Another important institution about 
which controversy has raged especially for the last two 
centuries is property. Unfortunately in many cases, tlie 
reasons for and against private ownership have been 
either badly stated or else the arguments in favour of 
property misunderstood, and property itself mistrsed by 
its owners. A clear concept of the meaning and impli¬ 
cations of private ownership is therefore necessary before 
all else. 

What is Private Properly? The right to private 
property implies the right to possess material goods as 
one’s own, to use them as one likes, provided one does 
not injure the rights of others, and to o\m them per¬ 
manently. Now the material goods included under 
private property may be of two kinds: comumption 
goods, viz, the goods tve consume while using them, like 
a piece of cake, a cigarette, our clothes, our .shoes, etc., 
and productive goods, viz. goods we use to produce 
other goods, like machines for making our clothes or 
shoes, fields for producing grain, houses in which people 
can live. The controversy about private property is 
especially focussed on the ownership of productive 
goods. Everybody would admit that consumption goods 
should belong to their owners. 

Why Private Ownership? There are inany reasons 
why men should be allowed to possess the material goods 
of this earth. In tlie first place, experience proves that 
men are born with an acquisitive instinct. Even a little 
child will not part with its toys, The desire to possess 
things one's own remains a powerful drive all through 
one’s life. Secondly, to buttress, as it were, this urge to 
po.sse,ss, are the responsibilities men assume when they 
marry. Men need property for tlie upkeep of them- 
.selves and their families, not only for the present but 
also against the possible dangers of an unforeseeable 
future. Property, especially in the shape of productive 
goods like the ownership of a machine, a field or a house, 
or .shares in a firm or savings in a bank, certainly induces 
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the feeling of security which men so ardently look for. 
Thirdly, it seems only fair that a man should possess 
what he produces with his own strength and skill, and 
that he should use it in his own interest and for his own 
Ijetterment. If men were to be deprived of what diey 
produce, they would not care to work; they would lack 
initiative and an incentive or interest to improve tlieni' 
selves and increase production. Fourthly, property is 
the cornerstone of freedom. In our days, a fierce attack 
is being made on the right of ownership of productive 
goods. But the experience of the countries that have 
abolished private property proves that when men are 
deprived of the means of production, they become the 
slaves of the state or the government officials who prac¬ 
tically take charge as the new owners of such property 
and use it as they think fit, very often in dieir own 
interest and for the preservation of their own power. 
But if a man has property, he also has a certain amount 
of freedom and independence to face the world on his 
own legs. Otherwise the fear of starvation may force 
him to accept blindly whatever others desire. And this 
is to make him a slave. 

Double Aspect of Property. But while property is 
the bulwark of freedom, it also has its dangers. Pro¬ 
perty has two sides or aspects, the private and the public 
or social aspect. The one justifies the right of acquir¬ 
ing property, the other guides us in the right use of pro¬ 
perty. In recent times, the social aspect of property has 
not only been disregarded but even denied. The re.sult 
is seen in the frightful consequences arising from the 
abuse of private property. This was especillly notice¬ 
able with the advance of the Industrial Revolution, 
when the owners of the machines shamefully exploited 
the workers and absorbed the fruit of their labour. 
While the owners grew very rich and lived .sumptuously, 
the vast number of industrial workers lived in the most 
unbearable conditions in slums, It was no better with 
the agricultural workers and their landlords. The.se are 
glaring examples of how property can be abused and 
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how in the name of private property the toiling masses 
of mankind have to live in great poverty and eke out a 
miserable existence while the few owners of property- 
can flaunt their riches in the face of the world and satisfy 
their slightest whims. It was these unjust conditions 
that roused Proudlion to describe property as theft, and 
Marx to build up his theory that the accumulated wealth 
of the rich really belonged to the workers and that 
jmivate property should be abolished and all property 
placed in the hands of the state. 

But in order to prevent the abuse of an institution, 
it is foolish to destroy the institution altogether. The 
abuse has to be corrected and this can be done by insist¬ 
ing that die social aspect of property must be safeguard¬ 
ed, In other words, while men have the right to possess 
both consumption and productive goods, they must use 
them not only for their own good but also for the good 
of society. After their own needs have been satisfied, 
the rest of their property should be utilised to satisfy die 
needs of their fellow-men. There are limitations to die 
use of one’s property. As Mahatma Gandhi insisted, 
the rich should realise that their wealth has been en¬ 
trusted to them for serving the poor. 

Tlie State and Property. In correcting the abuse of 
property, the state has a very important part to play. 
The Indian Constitution guarantees its citizens the 
right of private property. It is orily by process of law 
that a person can be deprived of his property. Even 
then compensation to the deprived owner must be paid. 
The Constitution regards property as a neces,sary means 
to a good life, 

, But while permitting the exercise of the right of 
private ownership, it is the duty of the state to see that 
the wealdi of the nation does not accumulate in the 
hands of the few, while the vast majority of the citizens 
live close to starvation. The state must make laws to 
bring about a wide distribution of property, so that as 
many citizens as po,ssible may become property owners, 
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Such a mass of small owners who have a stake in the 
country will prove a stabilising influence in the nation 
and foster loyalty to the government and the country. 

The Individual and Properly. The duties of pro¬ 
perty owners should be widely publicised and put into 
practice. The owner, if he is an employer, must pay his 
workers a just wage, and if he is a landlord and owns a 
farm, must pay his tenants and labourers their just .share 
of the produce. His surplus wealth must not be wasted 
on luxuries but profitably employed in greater produc¬ 
tion or in providing funds for public amenities like 
hospitals, schools and rest houses. Finally, the owner 
may not evade the taxes on his property imposed by the 
Government in the interest of the common good. 

By these various measures it ivS po,s.sible to ensure the 
freedom of individual citizens through the exercise of 
the right of private property and at the same time tf> 
safeguard against its abuses. No other solution is possible 
because the right of property is a natural one and is 
necessary for man’s security and self-development, and 
therefore it must be respected. But, on the other hand, 
the social aspects of the right cannot be overlooked but 
must be rigidly enforced by the state and willingly 
accepted by the owners of property. 

The state may take over certain forms of property 
which are absolutely necessary in the interests of the 
nation. For instance, the production of armaments 
shoifld be in the hand.s of the state. Likewise enter¬ 
prises that simply cannot be undertaken by private 
individuals like the huge hydro-electric schemes out¬ 
lined in tile First Five-Year Plan. But except for tlie.se 
special cases, the normal policy of the government should 
be to control private endeavour, to make the private 
owner fulfil his duties towards the community, to secure 
the widest possible distribution of property, and to 
equalise as far as possible great inequalities of income 
between I'icli and poor. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. What arc the different types of family? 

2. What can be said in favour of the Matriarchal type of 
family? 

.3. What are the broad features of the Patriarchal type of 
family? 

4. Why is the type of family resulting from Monogamy pre¬ 
ferable to either tlie Matriarchal or the Patriarclial types 
of family? 

What is a joint Family? 

6. What are the advantages of the Joint Family system? 

7. In spite of its advantages, why is the Joint Family system 
decaying in India today? 

8. Wliat is a ‘tribe’? How is it formed? 

i). Where are the tribals mainly to be found in India? 

10. Why has a special section about the tribals been incor¬ 
porated in the Indian Constitution? 

11. What is a ‘community’? 1 

12. How does a community differ from an ‘association’? 

i;j. What does the tenii ‘community’ mean in a narrow sense? 

14. How did the ‘Caste System’ function? 

15. What is your opinion of the Caste System? 

16. What is meant by the ‘right to private property’? 

17. On what grounds can you defend the right to private 
property? 

18. How can the right to private property be abused? 

19. What is the ‘sodal’ aspect of property? 

20. How can the state correct the abuse of property? 

21. What are the legitimate duties of owners of property? 
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CHAPTER V 


SOCIETY AND STATE 

One of the most important and significant associations 
in society is the state. The state is a form of social 
organisation like the family and the clan, but the basis 
of the state is not only kinship but the need to control 
and co-ordinate social life in all its various and abundant 
manifestations. For besides the family there are innu¬ 
merable associations and an endless number of human 
activities which need to be regulated to prevent humai! 
life from becoming a chaos. The state performs this 
function and it has the power to do so because it is neces¬ 
sary for civilised existence. In a tvorcl, like the family, 
the state is a natural society, the outgrowth of man's 
need for the orderly development of social life. 

Definition. Woodrow Wilson has proposed a very 
brief but complete definition of the state. The state, 
he says, “is a people organised for law within a definite 
territory.” Garner proposes an ampler definition. He 
says, "The state ... is a community of persons more or 
less numerous, permanently occupying a definite portion 
of territory, independent or nearly so of external control, 
and possessing an organised government to which tlie 
great body of inhabitants rentier habitual obedience.” 

Elements of Statehood. There are four elements 
required to give us the state: 

1. Population : No state could exist without a fairly 
large number of individuals and familie.s. A large 
number is required if the state is to be able to defend 
itself. 

2. Territory: Every state must occupy a definite 
area of the earth’s surface over which it can exercise its 
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authority. A wandering tribe cannot constitute a state. 
Normally this territory should be large enough to sup¬ 
port the population of the state, 

3. Governmenl: This is the third essential ele¬ 
ment, for besides a community of people and a territory, 
there must also l)e some form of government, i.e. a body 
of men entrusted with the responsibility and authority 
of carrying out the functions of the state. 

4. ^ Sovereignly: This is the most characteristic 
quality qf the state. It consists in the supreme or ulti¬ 
mate authority which the state possesses to make and 
enforce laws and to perform its functions. This autho¬ 
rity is so supreme and final that no appeal from it can 
lie to any other body. All the people and the associa¬ 
tions within the state’s territory have to submit to tire 
final will of the state. The state is sovereign not only 
witir regard to its internal affairs, but also in regard to 
its relations with other states. 

The sovereign power of the state is a permanent 
characteristic of the state. As long as the state lasts 
it must be sovereign. Nor can sovereignty be shared 
with any other association in the state. It is absolute 
mid final. But all the same in practice, it is limited both 
internally and externally., The state is sovereign in its 
own sphere vdiich is the temporal sphere and concerned 
with the goods of this world. But it cannot force its 
ivay over men’s consciences or control their spiritual 
aspirations. Besides political needs, men also have 
religious needs and the needs of friendship and associa¬ 
tion with their fellow-men. Not all these needs fall 
directly under the sphere of the state. In its relations 
widi other slates, the state may lay the same claims to 
sovereignty, but in its dealings with them it must take 
into consideration international peace and security; in 
a word, the claims of natural law, which is above all 
states, and which concerns the welfare of humanity. 

State and Society. Is the state synonymous with 
society? Among the ancient Greeks the state used to 




be identified with society. The life of the Greeks in / 
the City-States was completely absorbed in the life of 
the City. The City provided a man with his religion, 
his amusement, his education, and sought to satisfy his 
every need. Thus for the Greek to be a good man was 
to be a good citizen, so closely was his entire life identi¬ 
fied with that of the City. 

But in Europe at least when Christianity arose and 
Christ’s clear admonition “Render to Caesar die things 
that are Caesar’s and to God the things that are God’s’’ 
caught the attention of his followers, the distinction 
between society and the state began to be perceived. 

Today the two are clearly distinguished. It is obvious 
that the scope of society is wider than that of the state 
since it contains a number of associations which are non- 
political, such as religious, economic, educational, recrea¬ 
tional and many others. Through these associations 
men seek to satisfy those interests which fall outside the 
scope of the state. Besides loyalty to die state, a man 
has other loyalties equally precious and important for 
his own benefit. 

The contrast between the state and society is also 
evident from the fact diat society is based on the willing : 
co-operation of individuals who unite to achieve a com¬ 
mon end by their united efforts. Its structure is there¬ 
fore flexible and elastic. But the state implies regulation 
and control and its structure is therefore more rigid. 

Society acts on its members.through the force of custom 
and convention and by appeals to their sense of duty. 

But the state uses force to carry'out its orders, and 
punishes a man for violating its laws. The rules of an 
association are sufficiently elastic so that the member 
can adjust himself to their requirements, but the laws 
of the state are applied with rigour and inflexibility. 

Hence the state is characterised by its use of force in ; 
securing order and co-ordination because it is not always i 
that men will obey the state from a sense of duty and 
good d tizenship. In an imperfect society fear has some ; I 
part to play in compelling the citizens to behave in such J 
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a way as to secure tire common good. But the state must 
also try to win the consent of the governed as far as pos¬ 
sible. A government based on brute force and fear 
vyould not last long. Therefore, although the distinc¬ 
tion between the state and society is quite clear, the two 
are intimately connected and mutually dependent on 
each other, and must try to work harmoniously for the 
best interests of the citizen. 

The state and govemuent. The state carries out 
its functions and purpose through tire machinery of the 
government. It must be realised that the state is an 
abstract idea; it does not concretely exist outside the 
citizens who compose the state. But government has a 
concrete shape and form. On tire otlier hand, while 
the state is more permanent and enduring, government 
may assume different forms, such as, monarchy, dicta¬ 
torship, or democracy, depending on the circumstances 
and on what the people desire. 

Government enacts, interprets and executes the laws 
of the state. Government is respectively divided into 
three parts: the legislature which enacts the laws, tire 
judiciary which interprets them, and the executive 
whidi administers tlrem. 

In a democracy, changes in government frequently 
occur when the majority party loses its numerical sup¬ 
port in Parliament. But tlie state as such remains un¬ 
changed. In a dictatorship, however, the government 
IS usurped by one man who continues in power as long 
a.s he can. In this case there is a tendency for the 
government to be identified witlr the state and even 
witli society, for the dictator attempts to control the 
entire life of the people in all its aspects to preserve 
himself in power, 

Hie state and the nation. The idea of ‘nation’ and 
‘nationality’ is a distinctly modern concept, It indicates 
the notion of a people having a common origin. But 
gradually the words came to have a wider meaning. 
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Nationality implies geographic unity, a single race, a 
common language and religion, a common culture, 
similar traditions and customs, common economic 
interests and political aspirations. Not all of these are 
required to mould a people into a nation. But at least 
some of these characteristics should be present. 

What really matters however in tire creation of a 
nation is tire feeling among the people that they are a 
nation, tlrat they are united, tlrat they wish to stand or 
fall together. This consciousness of unity is the main 
essential element. Second in importance comes their 
deep love for the homeland which they are ready to 
defend with their lives. If these two elements are 
present, the result is a nation. The other characteristics 
help to produce and maintain the consciousness of unity. 

If the nation is independent, it becomes a state. Or 
it is more often called a nation-state. 

Is India a nation? There seems good reason to think 
so. The country is a natural geographic unit contained 
by the massive Himalayas on the north and hemmed 
in by tire Indian Ocean and the Bay of Bengal in the 
south and east and by tire Arabian Sea on the west. Into 
this land mass, so we are told by history, have poured a 
variety of people of diverse races and cultures who have 
built up over the centuries a common Indian culture 
that is distinct from any other culture. Despite religious 
and lingual differences, a common' consciousness and an 
age-old feeling of unity was strengthened and deepened 
by the experience of foreign rule and the struggle to 
throw off the foreign yoke. Recently tire industrialisa¬ 
tion of the country and the increasing facilities of rapid 
communications are breaking up regional loyalties, while 
education is helping to level down the barriers of caste 
and custom. Finally a powerful central government, 
with civil and military services common to the wdrole 
country, fosters and preserves our unity. All these fac¬ 
tors are at work in making India a nation. 
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The Origin of the State. Various theories have been 
put forward to explain how the state came into existence. 

1. The Theory of Divine Origin. According to this 
theory, the state is established by God and governed 
by the King, who is responsible not to the people but 
to_ God alone. This theory is also known as the Divine 
Right of Kings and was first formulated by King James 
I of England. It has been rejected as historically untrue, 
and theoretically false, since it gives one man absolute 
power over all the rest. Fundamentally all men are 
equal, and besides absolute monarchy, other forms of 
government have also existed in the history of die state. 

2. The Theory of Social Contract. This is a much 

more important theory and has had wider influence. It 
maintains that the state is the result of the conscious 
and deliberate agreement on the part of the people. 
Before the civil state existed, men lived in the state of 
nature. For Hobbes, the state of nature was solitary, 
brutish and short. So the people made a contract 
among themselves and set up the civil state. For Locke, 
on the contrary, the state of nature was peaceful and 
happy, while for Rousseau, the state of nature was one 
of idyllic simplicity. However, according to both Locke 
and Rousseau, the people transform themselves into 
the civil state through a contract freely entered upon. 
Once people have formed the civil state, they make 
a new contract, says Locke, by which they set up a 
government as sovereign but responsible to themselves. 
In ca.se the government does not fulfil its functions it 
can be overthrown by the people. Rousseau, in contrast 
to Locke, holds that the people always, remain sovereign 
and government is merely an instrument used by them 
to carry out the purposes of the state. ’ 

The contract theory is unhistorical. It is hardly pos¬ 
sible diat people in the primitive state could have deli¬ 
berately set up the government. It might also be asked 
whether the contract can be dissolved by the will of tlie 
people. In view of the difficulties that beset the modern 
state, it might be desirable to go back to the peaceful and 
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idyllic days of the state of nature. But was there ever 
such a period in human existence? 

3. The Evolutionary Theory. According to this 
theory, tlie state is the result of the gradual process of a 
natural evolution that began ages ago when men first felt 
the need of living togedier in clans. The clan was held 
together by ties of blood, which further helped in unit¬ 
ing the clans into tribes. The tribes gradually evolved 
into the modern state by force of circumstances through 
the appearance of a leader or chieftain, who extended 
his sway over many tribes. Religious worship likewise 
helped to cement die people together. Finally, the need 
to defend themselves from external attack made them 
unite more closely. That is how the state was born. 
Each of its elements gradually appeared till at last the 
state was there for all to see. Thus die state has a 
natural origin in the very nature of man and is the result 
of his trying to satisfy his various needs. Undoubtedly 
the evolutionary theory understood and explained in this 
manner is the most satisfactory solution in seeking to 
discover the origin of the state. 

The Functions of the State. The essential functions 
of the state are to defend itself again.st external attack 
and to preserve internal peace, order and safety. Its 
subsidiary or secondary functions are to actively promote 
the social welfare of the people, by satisfying their eco¬ 
nomic or material needs, their intellectual or mental 
needs and tlieir moral needs. 

Concretely, to fulfil its essential functions, the state 
ivill require to be equipped with sufficient military force 
to protect itself against the foreign enemy. Internal 
peace is only possible with a strong police force and the 
establishment of civil and criminal courts to deal with 
anti-social elements in the community. 

In its attempts to fulfil its secondary functions, the 
state will have to tax its citizens, regulate trade and 
industry in tire interest of the common good, control the 
currency, provide its citizens with such public utilities as 
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railways, post and telegraphs, light and electricity. The 
health of the people, public sanitation, and medical 
relief will also be one of its main concerns. Social 
security and the assistance of the poor, the needy, the 
infirm and the aged are part of its business. Finally 
education of the citizen is one of the major tasks of the 
State if p active public-spirited citizenry is to be form¬ 
ed. It is obvious tliat from merely enforcing law and 
order, which it did in the past, the state is today expected 
to perform a large number of welfare functions. This 
is die result of the popular demand for the welfare state. 

Tlie Pm-pose of the State. From the brief survey of 
the functions of die state as outlined above, it is easy to 
understand what should be die purpose of the state. 
The essential purpose of the state is expressed in the 
phrase ‘the common good’. In other words the state 
must provide the citizen with all he needs for his exist¬ 
ence and development in this life, which he cannot con- 
veniendy obtain by himself. Under the phrase ‘the 
common good’, several kinds of goods are included: 
goods of the spiritual, moral, intellectual, economic and 
physical order. Thus it is the business of the state to 
promote the education of its subjects, to protect their 
morals against external dangers, to safeguard their 
liberty and bodily integrity from undue restraint, or evil 
attacks, or preventable accidents, and finally to protect 
private property, and to provide all with the means of 
securing their livelihood and advancing their material 
welfare. 

It must be realised that the state is not like a father 
who takes a personal interest in each of his children. 
The state tries to bring these advantages within the 
reach of all, and it does so through general acts which 
aim at producing a common effect. Similarly, the state 
would do wrong to favour one party or one section of 
the community, unless that group has for long suffered 
injustice at the hands of the people. Thus in India our 
Constitution makes special arrangements for and confers 
certain privileges on the backward classes and the 



scheduled tribes. Hence tlie common good means not 
only the good of all in general or as a whole, but also the 
good of every class and, as far as practicable, the good of 
every individual. 

The Welfare State. The state must fulfil four 
important functions to earn the distinction of being 
called a welfare state. 

1. The state must take upon itself the obligation to 
protide social services to the nation. 

2. It must bring under public ownenship industries 
and enterprises of a monopolistic nature. 

3. It must place certain controls on private enter¬ 
prise. 

4. It must organise democratic planning on a 
national scale. 

These functions are explained in the light of the 
objectives to be achieved by the welfare state which 
mainly lie in the economic field and consist in bringing 
about a greater equality of incomes between the rich 
and the poor, by taxing the rich to provide more 
amenities for tlie less privileged citizen, and to increa.se 
national production. 

The Welfare State is . therefore expected to provide 
social security to all its citizens, especially workers in 
factories and mines and other employees, in times of 
sickness, unemployment, and old age. Besides, the state 
must manage any industry or enterprise which has die 
character of a monopoly and cannot he safely left in 
private hands without die danger of tlie owner exploit¬ 
ing the public. Further, private employers must be 
compelled to ivork dieir industries in the interests of the 
common good. And lastly, to avoid wavStage. in produc¬ 
tion, the state is expected to draw up. a general plan for 
both industrial and agricultural production according to 
the needs of the country and the people. 
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■ Our Five Year Plans intend to make India a Welfare 
Y State by placing similar objectives and functions before 
the countr)/ and its government. National income is to 
be increased, especially through rapid industrialisation, 
more employment is to be provided to the people, and 
social justice is to be the aim of the state. 

The Secular State. By the Secular State is to be 
understood the peculiar character of the Indian Republic 
by which it is not bound to uphold any one particular 
religion as the religion of the state. It shows equal 
fiwour and respect to every form of religious belief of its 
citizens provided in the practice of their religion they do 
not injure others. The Secular State does not mean 
that the state has nothing to do with morality or that it 
is indifierent to religion. On the contrary, the state is 
bound to the observance of the moral law in its dealings 
widi its citizens and other states, especially through the 
exercise of impartial justice, honesty, suppressioiwof vice 
and puni.shment of the wrong-doer, tlie promotion of 
healdiy entertainment for its citizens, and similar 
measures for their moral welfare. 

The origin of the .secular state is the sad lesson of 
history which reveals that religion has been a divisive 
force in the state and the ruler has often forced his own 
brand of religious beliefs on his subjects. In the modern 
atmosphere of freedom and rationality, religious beliefs 
and injunctions are no longer accepted widi blind sub¬ 
mission. The area of religious control is being narrotr- 
ed and many so-called religious practices are found to 
be fruitful to human dignity and the common welfare. 
It is for this reason that the state steps in to ensure that 
the fundamental rights of the citizen are recognized and 
preserved in every area of social living. 

In this spirit, the Indian Constitution forbids dis¬ 
crimination on grounds of religious belief. Temples, 
shops, re.staiirants, bathing ghats and public roads must 
be kept open to all, whatever their caste or creed. Simi¬ 
larly, every citizen, irrespective of his religion, but pro- 
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vided he has the required talents may be employed in 
government service. Untouchability and its practice in 
any form is likewise forbidden. 

The concept of the secular state is closely connected 
with the rapid advance of secularisation. In other words, 
man is much more conscious today of his power over 
material things and how he can use the material world 
to serve his needs. His fear of the mysterious universe 
around him is fast fading. Technology is helping him 
to feed and clothe himself more luxuriously. _ Space is 
no* longer a barrier to communicate with his fellow- 
beings. For all these reasons, religious regulations and 
prescriptions are losing their hold over men’s minds. It 
is now felt that religion is the private affair of the citizen, 
and he should be permitted to worship the divinity in 
the way he thinks best. 

Finally, it is not necessary that the State should 
olficially profess the religion of the majority. Especially 
in our country w^here there are a number of religions, 
and where religion has been a cause of separation and 
bloodshed, it'is wisest for the state to keep out of the 
sphere of religion. But it has the duty of upholding 
human values and encouraging the practice of religious 
tolerance by its citizens. 

The State, Government and Law. No State can 
function without die machinery of a Government, for 
the State in reality includes and embraces all the citizens 
w^ho belong to it, and they may number many millions 
especially in our modern days. The authority of every 
well-organized society therefore is entrusted to a few 
persons, who are chosen by the citizens and legally vested 
with such power. These persons form the Government 
of the State, and it is dieir obligation to fulfil the purpose 
and carry out the functions of the State. 

How can they do this? Mainly through the instru¬ 
mentality of Law. One branch of the Government, 
known as the Legislature, makes enactments which are 
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termed laws’. These enactments pertain to various 
aispecte of the social life of the citizens and are meant 
to secure the common good of all. When these laws 
have been foimulated and passed by the Legislature, 
they are put into execution by a second branch of the 
Government, known as the Executive. Those who dare 
to disobey the laws are tried and puni,shed by a third 
branch of the Government, known as the Judiciary, 
which both safeguards and interprets the law. Thus 
It IS through the instrumentality of tlie Law that the 
Government, as the machinery of the State, achieves the 
purpo,se and carries out the functions of the State. In a 
word, the State is a source of law and only by law does 
it operate. 


QUESTIONS 

1. How would you define the 'State'? 

2. What are the elements of the State? 

3. In what way is the sovereign power of the State limited? 

4. How would you distinguish between the State and Society? 

5. What is the difference between Government and the State? 

6. When is a country called a ‘nation’? 

7. When does a nation become a State? 

8. Is India a nation or a State or both? 

9. What are the different theories about the oridn of the 

State? . 

10. What are the functions of the State? 

11. What is meant by the 'common good’? 

12. What is a 'Welfare State’? 

13. What js the prime characteristic of a 'Secular State’? What 
provision has been made in the Indian Constitution to 
hiake India a Seailar State? 

14. "The State is the source of law, and only by law does it 
operate." Explain this statement. 
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CHAPTER VI 



GOVERNMENT AND ITS ORGANS 

While it is true that in a simple elementary society where 
the rudimentary forms of the state can be recognised, 
government may be concentrated in tine hands of a single 
person like the chieftain or the king, its structure grows 
in complexity as society expands its activities ancl the 
state’s sphere of control correspondingly enlarges. The 
modern state is a highly complex institution, and its 
government is therefore divided into three important 
parts, the Legislature, the Executive and the Judiciary, to 
deal with the concerns and carry out the functions of the 
state in a satisfactory manner. 

The Legislature. First in importance is the. Legis¬ 
lature. It is the medium through whidi the will of the 
people is expressed. Its main function is to enact the 
laws of the state, which are then interpreted by the 
judiciary and enforced by die executive. In a parlia¬ 
mentary government like that of our country, die 
executive is responsible to the legislature, which controls 
and criticises its activities. The funds needed by the 
executive for the administration of the country are 
voted by the legislature and this power over the purse 
really endows the law-making body with sufTicient 
strength to control the executive. Even in the non- 
parliaraeiitary system of government as in the U.S.A., 
where the President is directly elected by the people, 
and cannot normally be removed for four years, it is 
the power over the purse in the hands of die legislature 
that enables it to control presidential action. 

The legislature truly reflects the will of the people 
because its members are in direct contact with those 
ivho voted them into power and must pay attention to 
their deipands. Obviously this requires that the voter 
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must be alert to his interests and keep a watchful eye 
on the member he has elected, ancl see that he carries 
out his wishes. 

Composition. The Legislature may consist of only 
one chamber, in which case it is called uni-cameral, or 
it may consist of two chambers, in which case it is called 
bi-cameral. The bi-cameral system prevails in many 
countries of the world. The two chambers are generally 
known as the lower and the upper house. The lower 
house is always elected, and is more powerful than the 
upper house. It is the final authority in all money 
inatters. Ihe upper house is sometimes hereditary, as 
in Great Brhain, or it may be elected on a restricted 
franchise as in India and the U.S.A. Nobler rank, or 
higher age and special qualifications are prescribecHor 
its members. Moreover it is a permanent body, only 
part of its members being re-elected after every term. 

Advmitages of the Second Chainha’. The purpose 
of setting up a second chamber is generally expected to 
be a check on the hasty, ill-considered legislation of the 
lower house. With the expansion in the functions of 
the state, the lower house is burdened with work it can 
scarcely attend to with sufficient care and interest. Since 
the upper house is made up of older, well-qualified men 
tvitli experience, it is a useful revising chamber. It can 
send back measures for reconsideration of the lower 
house and the opinions of its members are normally 
heard witli respect. 

Disadvantages of the Second Chamber. Where there 
are two chambers, conflict between them is inevitable. 
As the Abbe Sieye.s said, “If a second chamber is in 
agreement with the first, it is superfluous, and if it is not 
in agreement with it, it is pernicious.” The House of 
Lords in Britain has shown how the second chamber 
can become a stronghold of self-interest and blind 
conservatism which will oppose every liberal measure, 
even if it is for the good of 
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second chamber has seldom been able ellectively to 
check hasty or ill-considered legislation. On the 
contrary, it has only caused deadlocks and unnecessary 
delay. 

Functions of the Legislature; 

1. Its main function is to make laws for the people. 
Older laws which once served their purpose but now have 
no meaning should either be scrapped or adjusted to the 
new conditions. 

2. It has to control the finances of the state by voting 
the amounts needed by the executive for admini.strative 
purposes and the money to be collected from the people 
by way of taxation. 

3. Its power over the purse allows the legislature to 
control and criticise the domestic policy of the executive 
and its foreign policy. It may accept or reject treaties 
with other nations. 

4. It has the power to amend the constitution of the 
state, and can also determine the validity of specific 
elections of members which have been challenged. 

5. In some states, the President is, elected by the 
Legislature. 

6. It may serve as a court of impeachment, to try high 
officers of the state, e.g. tlie President, for gross mis¬ 
conduct in carrying out their state functions. 

The Executive. Another great branch of the 
government is the Executive. It is concerned witli the 
enforcing of the will of the people as expressed in the 
laws passed by the legislature. In its broadest sense, the 
Executive includes all the officials of the state, tlie King 
or President, the ministers, and all the administrative 
officials, high or low. In its narrower sense, it is 
restricted to one man or a small group of men who guide 
and direct the policy of the administration. In the 
U.S.A. the Executive is the President of the U.S.A. and 


his chief subordinates, but in India it is tlie Cabinet 
with tlie Prime Minister at its head. The day-to-day 
administration is carried on by an army of government 
officials, under the direction of the permanent civil 
service, which is also known as the government 
bureaucracy. 

Appomimeiit. In countries with the parliamentary 
.system of government the Cabinet which is the supreme 
political executive, is formed from amongst the elected 
members of the legislature. The niembers'of the Cabinet 
must belong to the majority party in the legislature. 
They are (iio,sen by the leader of the majority party, who 
assumes the office of Prime Minister 'in the Cabinet. 
Each of them is placed in charge of a department of the 
administration. Since the Cabinet has to work as a team, 
the Prime Minister is influenced in his choice of his 
colleagues liy considerations of securing the greatest 
possible unity of policy and efficiency. 

Under the Cabinet, there is the large body of the non¬ 
political permanent officials who have to carry out the 
instructions and orders of the Ministers. These lower 
officials are responsible for the actual execution of the 
policy laid down by the Cabinet and the Ministers. They 
are expected to carry out the orders of the party in power 
iivthe legislature whatever |nay be their own personal 
opinions on the matter. Such loyalty is required of 
them for tlie sake of efficiency. 

Functions of the Executive. Administration is the 
chief function of the Executive, The Executive enforces 
the laws of the land. But it also has certain functions 
of a legislative and judicial nature. It can summon, 
prorogue and dissolve the legislature. It also initiates 
legi.sIation directly through the ministers and can veto 
bills proposed by members of Parliament. It can issue 
ordinances in certain cases of emergency, which for a 
limited period have the same force as laws passed by the 
Legislature. In times of war, the Executive possesses 
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extraordinary powers and may suspend the ordinary 
rights of the citizen. The army, air and naval forces 
are under its command. 

Among its judicial functions must be mentioned the 
power of the executive to select the judges and take 
disciplinary action against its own officials. It can also 
grant pardons and reprieves to persons found guilty by 
the courts. 

Finally, it has certain diplomatic functions such as 
negotiating treaties, appointing diplomatic agents, 
receiving diplomatic agents of other countries, waging 
war and making peace. 

Hie Judiciary. The Judiciary makes up the tlrird 
important organ of Government. Its biisine,ss is to 
interpret the law, and see that it is properly applied. 
In this process its aim must always he impartial justice, 
for the Judiciary is the greatest bidwark of the freedom 
and protection of the citizen. 

. Appoiiitment of the Judges. Ihe Judges are 
appointed by the head of the state. They must have legal 
knowledge and training to be able to fulfil dieir functions 
satisfactorily. They should also be men of upright 
character who will be impartial in their judgments. In 
order to secure this objective, the Judge should be 
offered a good salary and enjoy security of tenure. Nor 
should he be elected to his office. Finally, he should be 
left completely independent in the performance of his 
duties. 

Functions of the Judiciary. The work of the Jucli- 
ciary is to interpret and apply the laws of the state in 
cases brought before the judges. These cases may be 
between citizens themselves or between the citizen and 
the government. In trying these cases, tlie judges will 
find out the rights of the injured party, decide how far 
they extend, punish the wrong-doer and protect the 
innocent. 


The Judiciary is also said to ‘make’ law, because the 
laws are general and have to be applied to specific cases 
While interpreting the law, and applying it to a parti¬ 
cular case, the judge may extend the meaning of the law 
or interpret the law in the light of what he thinks is just 
and fair. These decisions are carefully preserved and 
applied in similar cases. In this way, gradually a whole 
body of ‘judge made’ hw is established. 

(h’gauisatioii of the Jiidiciary. Law is of two kinds. 
Civil and Criminal. Hence there are two kinds of 
Courts, Civil and Ciiminal, In the Civil Courts, civil 
cases such as non-payment of a loan and similar di.sputes 
are brought. In these cases the disputes take place 
between one individual and another. 

In criminal cases, there is a dispute between the public 
and the individual, For instance, when a murder is 
committed, it is not only a personal wrong, but a crime 
against society, in which the whole of society is 
endangered The murderer is therefore to be tried in 
a criminal court. 

_In both Civil and Criminal Courts, there is a 
hierarchy, a lower and a higher court, so that, in case a 
person is not satisfied with the decision of die lower 
court, he may appeal to the higher. The court of 
highest appeal is the Supreme Court. In a Federation 
like_ India, the Supreme Court is not only the dispenser 
of justice in civil and criminal cases,' but also the 
‘watchdog of the Constitution’, for it is the final 
interpreter of the meaning of the Constitution in its 
application to the citizens of this country. 

The Jury System. One important aspect of the 
Judiciary is the jury system, where a man is expected 
to be tried by his ‘peers’ or equals. Any citizen can be 
ailed upon to act as a juror. Trial by jury is only used 
in criminal cases. Since the jurors are all laymen, and 
not legal experts, they are only expected to give tlieir 
candid and unanimous opinion about the facts of the 


case, whether in the particular instance before them the 
accused is guilty or not guilty. The judge usually sums 
up the case for the jury before they retire to give their 
verdict. It is also the judge who punishes the guilty 
person after the verdict of the jury is known, 

Sepai’atioii of Powers. In ancient times the various 
functions of government were performed by a single 
authority, but modern government has become so com¬ 
plex and complicated, that it is impossible for a single 
person to undertake the responsibility, Moreover there 
is also the ever-present danger that however fair-minded 
that authority may be, he may become too powerful and 
therefore irresponsible. Hence power must be checked 
by power. It is only in such a system of checks and 
balances of power, that individual liberty can be pre¬ 
served. This is known as the theory of the Separation 
of Powers. It requires that the legislative, executive and 
judicial powers of government should not be concen¬ 
trated in the hands of a single person or group of persons, 
but separated and entrusted to different persons, each 
supreme in his own sphere but limited to it as strictly 
as possible. 

On the other hand, the theory of the separation of 
powers does not imply that the functions of the Execu¬ 
tive, the Judiciary and the Legislature do not overlap 
for otherwise government would be impossible, because 
the various parts of government are inter-related and 
inter-dependent. Even if there is some overlapping of 
functions, provided the various organs tvork together 
harmoniously, the state will greatly benefit by their com¬ 
mon effort. As we have seen above, the executiw has 
certain legislative and judicial functions. Similarly, the 
judiciary produces judge-made law. In like manner, the 
legislature performs certain judicial functions and con¬ 
trols the executive. But the danger arises when the same 
person is both administrator, law-maker and judge. In 
this case the citizen who feels he has a grievance against 
the administrator, can make no appeal to the judge or 
the law-maker because they are all the .same person. 
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on tlip hr “i “ A' separation of powers is based 

nmtw balancing one 

I against another and of limiting power can the 
citizen preserve his freedom. 


qui;,8tjons 

!• Wliat are the various organs of the State? 

2. What IS the function of the Legislature? 

5. How is the Executive formed? What are its functions? 

6. What is the Judiciary? 

7. How is the Judiciary organized? 

*■ ™'at are its advantages and 

'otPowers'? “’'e theory ot the "Separation 


CHAPTER VII 


LAW 

Law has been defined by the great jurist Austin as_ ‘the 
command of a superior.’ A more complete definition 
has been suggested, viz. that law is a general rule or- 
course of external action upheld by the authority of the 
state. Obviously law must be a general rule because the 
purpose of the state is to secure the common good 
through common action. Law cannot deal with parth 
cular situations; these are left to the judge to decide as 
we have seen. Further, law k concerned with external 
action and not with the interior motives of men, which 
the state cannot know and control. Hence law, like tire 
State of which it is the instrument, shares the limitations 
of the state. Its final purpose is to produce and main¬ 
tain those circumstances and conditions of public life 
which will enable the citizens to get the best out of the 
state for their own self-development. The traditional 
definition of law clearly brings out all these elements. 
“Law is a dictate of reason enacted and made known to 
the public by competent authority, the purpose of the 
law being to secure the common good.” 

How is Law Made? It is generally held that the life 
of the simple community in ancient times was ruled by 
custom, but with the emergence of tire state, custom 
passed into law. But not every author believes this 
theory. Even in dre primitive communities, as soon as 
there was set up a special body to define and enforce 
rules and regulations, law existed. Law therefore owes 
its origin to the state. It is the enactment of the legis¬ 
lature which ultimately represents the will of the people. 
Normally in the legislature a law is presented in the 
form of a bill. Before it is passed into law the bill goes 
through three readings. The first reading merely intro- 
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duces the bill to the house. It is next handed over to 
a committee for consideration. Then comes the second 
reading when the Bill and the committee’s report on the 
bill is discussed by the legislature. Finally comes the 
third reading of .the bill when it is passed if the legisla¬ 
ture approves of it. It goes to the head of the state for 
his signature and is then promulgated officially as law. 
In times of emergency, the executive may be empowered 
to make law by a simple enactment. 

The Characteristics of Law. Law is a norm or 
standard of behaviour upheld by the authority of the 
state. It is expressly and deliberately made; it is the 
product of much thought and reflection. Unlike custom 
which eraergCvS .spontaneously, law requires a special 
agency, the legi.slature, to frame it and the executive to 
enforce it. Law is rigid and fixed, yet it can be made 
readily adaptable to changing circumstances, because it 
can be amended, or changed, or abolished with ease. It 
brings uniformity into social life, and by reason of the 
authority and the power behind it, it can keep the state 
safe from disrupting tendencies. Law deals with matters 
that are vital to the life of the state, such as the law 
abolishing uiitouchability, permitting divorce, nationa]i,s- 
ing the railways, etc. Finally, because it has the sanction 
of the state, law is a compulsive and compelling force; 
it may therefore appear to be a denial of human 
liberty. 

Law and Liberty. Experience of life in the state 
proves that law seems to curb our natural instincts and. 
desires and compels us to’behave in a prescribed manner. 
It requires sacrifice on our part as well as on the part 
of otlrers for the common good. This compulsive aspect 
of law k bound to exist because law is a regulation of 
society and all regulation implies compulsion. More¬ 
over, as .society expands and grows more complex, it 
becomes difficult for the citizen to see the reasons behind 
every law that is often framed by experts and specialists. 
The men of today, who are more individualistic than 
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dieir ancestors, want to know the reasons behind tlie law, 
but this is impossible in times of crisis and emergency, 
when secrecy and swiftness are urgently needed. Thus 
the compulsive character of law is more clearly perceived 
in our times. 

But it must be noted that this compulsory aspect of 
the law is only accidental to it. We must obey the law 
not out of fear of punishment or because we are com¬ 
pelled to do so, but because it should l;»e obvious to us 
that the law is necessary for social existence and even 
its compelling power has a reason behind it. As has 
been said, ‘Law is a dictate of reason’. Its purpose is 
to secure the common good. Hence it must win the 
assent of our reason and we must obey the law precisely 
because it is for our good and the good of society. While 
the law may curtail our liberty, it does not destroy our 
liberty, because freedom always means "freely to do what 
we ought to do.” 

Ue Need of Law. No social life would be possible 
ndthout law. Society without law would be^ chaos. 
Therefore it is obvious that law plays a distinctive role 
in making social life at all possible. You might also 
compare law to a policeman on point duty. If he is 
absent, the traffic will be in confusion and there are 
bound to be quite a few accidents. Similarly, law is 
needed to control the relationships between men, to 
avoid confusion of rights and claims and forgetfulne.ss of 
duties. 

But the contribution of law is not merely negative. 
It is also positive, since it makes it possible for people 
to exercise their rights and use the opportunities of social 
inter-relationships to develop themselves. Thus once 
again law is not a denial of liberty. It rather permits the 
exercise of liberty. Similarly it promotes social_ progress 
precisely because it creates the conditions in which social 
progress is possible. It protects the innocent citizen, 
prevents and punishes the evildoer, seeks to uplift the 
under-privileged and the socially backward. Much of 
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the increased welfare on behalf of the citizens has been 
achieved by legislation. ‘ It is only through the right use 
of law that our social objectives can be obtained.^ And 
therefore law is a powerful help towards the preservation 
of our liberty and the progress of society. 


QUESTIONS 

]. What i.s the traditional definition of ‘law’? 

2. How does law come into existence? 

?). In what respect does law differ from custom? 

4. Under what circumstances does law dash with liberty? 
How can you reconcile the two? 

5. Why does social life stand in need of law? 
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CHAPTER VllI 

FORMS OF GOVERNMENT 

Although government is the collective name for the 
machinery by which the State fulfils its functions and 
purposes, and expresses its sovereign will, not all govern¬ 
ments are constituted in the same way. In the long- 
history of the state, various forms of government have 
sprung up, each with a distinctive name and specific 
qualities. Aristotle, the ancient Greek philosopher, 
distinguished three forms of government according to 
the number of people wielding potver, viz. monarchy, 
aristocracy, and polity. But he also admitted that the.se 
three forms which ensured good government had their 
evil counterparts in the corresponding forms of tyranny, 
oligarchy and democracy. Tlie three good forms of 
government were good precisely because the ruler or 
rulers used the power of the State foi- the interest of the 
community, while government became bad or depraved 
when the rulers used the power of the state for their 
own selfish purposes. 

Aristotle’s classification is of little use today. For 
instance, Great Britain is said to have a monai’diical form 
of government, but its monarchy is a constitutional, not 
an absolute one. In other words, the powers of the 
monarch are so limited by a number of traditional con¬ 
ventions and privileges of Parliament that in reality 
Great Britain is a good example of a democracy, for the 
real power of government is not in the hands of the 
monarch but in the hands of the peoples’ repre.sentatives 
in Parliament. 

Moiiarcliy. By Monarchy is uiKlenstood that form of 
government where the final authority of the state is 
placed in the hands of one person, who i.s called the 
king or monarch. .Such were the ancient absolute kings, 
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the Tudors of England, the Moghuls of India, the 
Capets of France. The king was the absolute sovereign 
and his will was law. The power of the king was passed 
on by heredity to his son. All the legislative, executive 
and judicial power of the state was vested in him. He 
might have advisers, but his word was final in regard 
to policy. Not all monarchs were capable of acting in 
this absolute manner, nor in practice were titey so 
powerful as to overrule the will of the people com¬ 
pletely. The king had to abide by the customs, tradi¬ 
tions and fundamental law of the land. The king wa,s 
not above the law, nor could he break it -svith impunity. 
In the long run he had to rule with the consent of his 
.subjects. 

Today, most of the monarchies have disappeared, and 
those that have, remained are merely nominal. One of 
the best known is the English Monarchy. The King of 
England reigns but does not rule. He must always act 
on the advice of his ministers. He can influence them 
if he is wi.se and prudent enough, but he is more of a 
figure-head with very little power. However he 
symbolises the unity of the kingdom and captures the 
emotional loyalty of his subjects. All legislative, execu¬ 
tive and judicial power is vested in him and every law 
is passed in the king’s name. But he must u.se these 
powers on the advice of his ministers. Similarly the 
monarchs of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, I-lolland and. 
Belgium are constitutional monarchs, who can , only 
exercise a certain amount of influence upon their res¬ 
pective governments, by reason of their personal 
qualities of prudence and highmindedness, sincerity and 
honesty of purpose, and their devotedness to the service 
of tlie people. 

In an age of equality and democratic government, the 
monarchical form of government seems out of place. 
The king is supposed to be the Lord’s anointed, but he 
may not have any talent for government. The French 
Revolution sounded the death knell of the absolute 
monarch; today there are no absolute monarchs like 
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Louis XIV of France who could say “The State is myself. 

I am the State". Only in a tradition-loving country like 
Britain has the monarchy survived, hut in a very weak; 
form, for while the king is said to govern he has really 
no power. Britain in reality is a democracy. 

Dictatorship. While absolute monarchy is a thing of 
the past, a new type of autocratic government has 
emerged recently, It is generally known as dictatorship. 
Dictatorship may be of the right or of the left, according 
as the dictators profess the Fascist or Communist dreories 
regarding the state, society, and the whole meaning of 
life. Dictatorship of the right or fascism upholds die 
supremacy of the state; before the state all other associa¬ 
tions must bow. These are only secondary and must 
find their fulfilment in and through the state. At the 
head of the state is the leader, an autocratic ruler, in 
whose hands all the power of the state is concentrated. 
It'is the leader who lays down the law in every respect; 
what the people shall do, what they .shall produce, what 
they shall read and publish; their standards of morality, 
the extent of their rights and privileges. In a word, the 
entire life of the individual is sought to be directed by 
the state. No opposition to the state is tolerated, nor 
can the leader be criticised. Instead, whatever he does 
or says is extolled. He is the hero of the nation and 
through subtle propaganda his image and his virtues are 
magnified before the people. The appeal to reason is 
substituted by a blind emotional loyalty to the leader. 
Only his party can function; all others are ruthle.ssly 
suppressed. Indeed the spirit of Fascism, can be sum¬ 
marised in the plirase, 'one leader, one party, one state’. 
The two great names connected with Fascism are Hitler 
and Mussolini. Both were absolute dictators and ruth¬ 
less in their methods. But the Second World Wai\ 
destroyed them completely. A milder type of dictator-' 
.ship still exists in Spain and Portugal, 

Communism. Communi,sm is the dictatorship of the 
left. This type of autocratic government exists in Soviet 
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Russia, in China, in North Viet Nam, in North Korea, 
and in many eastern European countries like East 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Albania and Yugo,slavia. One of the cleverest 
and most influential propagators of Communism was 
Karl Marx, who in his great work Das Kapital explained 
why and how Communism had to supersede the prevail¬ 
ing capitalist system. Marx was horrified by the specta¬ 
cle of the increasing misery of ever larger numbers of 
industrial workers, and saddened by the growing wealth 
and power of their employers. Basing himself on the 
law of the dialectic he had learnt from the German 
philosopher Hegel, he prophesied that as the number of 
workers increased they would one day revolt against their 
capitalist masters. The revolution would be led by the 
Communist Party, made up of workers and peasant 
leaders, who would seize the government, confiscate the 
property of die capitalists, and set up a new social order 
in which all property would be held in common and 
exploitation of die labouring classes brought to an end. 
Since the State was only an instrument in the hands of 
the rich for exploiting the poor, it would gradually 
wither away, for with the disappearance of the rich it 
would not be needed any more. A classless society 
would thus be established and all men wmuld live in 
great peace and contentment as the principle “from each 
according to his ability, to each according to his work” 
came to be the sublime rule of activity and reward in a 
communist society. 

The Communist revolution took place in Russia in 
1917 under the leader,ship of Lenin, and was firmly 
stabilised by his successors, the foremost of whom was 
Stalin. But instead of the state withering atvay as pro¬ 
mised by Karl Marx, the Communist Party has captured 
the machinery of die government for itself and uses it 
in its own interest. No other party except die Com¬ 
munist Party is allowed to function in Russia. Religion 
is denounced as the opium of the people. The lives of 
the people,are completely dominated by the state, which 
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controls employment, the production of goods, and the 
movement of the people from one place to anotlier. All 
the organs of government are in the hands of the party,, 
which like the Fascist Dictatorship has its own leader, 
The Soviet Government was first established under the 
great revolutionary leader, Lenin. After Lenin, Stalin 
came to power and was in turn followed by Khrushchev. 
Kosygin is the present leader. The earlier methods of 
regimentation and glorification of the leader are 
being modified. This change began with Khrushchev, 
and gradual decentralization of power has spread to all 
spheres. 

Autocracy. It is true that the autocratic leader or 
the despot may be quick in deciding que.stions and 
carrying out his decisions. This is a great advantage 
that dictatorships possess over a democratic government 
where it lakes time to know the will of the peopk or 
even that of their representatives. But quick decision 
docs not necessarily imply that it is the correct and right 
one in the circumstances. Further autocracy means the 
denial of freedom, and no government can last for any 
length of Lime on sheer for.ee and terror. Hence in an 
autocracy it is impossible for the citizen to develop him¬ 
self as he ought to, nor is he allowed to participate^ in 
the government of the country;, in this sense his political 
progress is handicapped. Finally, since the atmosphere 
of war is most congenial for dictatorship, dictators always 
try to keep their states in tension and prepared for war. 
Aristotle speaks of benevolent dictators who while they 
concentrate all power in their hands use it sincerely for 
the good of the people. But when the benevolent 
dictator dies, the state enters a period of unrest and con¬ 
fusion, till the anarchy is ended by the rise of a new 
dictator, or perhaps fortunately superseded by a demo¬ 
cratic government. 

Democracy. Democracy has been defined by 
Abraham-Lincoln as "government of the people, by tlie 
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people, for the people”. Practically every government 
claims to be of the people, and for the people, but it is 
only in a democracy that we have government by the 
people. The essence of democracy consists precisely in 
the fact that it gives every citizen an opportunity to 
mould public policy. Further, it must be realised that 
democracy stands for certain fundamental values like the 
inherent worth and dignity of the human person, and 
the possibility of his developing himself. The democra¬ 
tic state is meant to serve the individual, and not to 
absorb him as happens in a Fascist or Communist state. 
These basic principles require that the individual is 
lioth free to plan out his own life and that he has an 
equal right with others to share in dre government of 
the country. Hence discrimination of any kind and 
glaring inequalities among citizens, whether they are 
.social or economic, is inconsistent with the profession of 
democracy. The sovereignty of the state rests in the 
people, who are both rulers and ruled. 

Kinds of Democracy. Democracy is of two kinds : 
Direct Democracy and Indirect or Representative 
Democracy. In the first type of democracy, the will of 
the state is expressed directly by the people diemselves. 
This kind of democracy is only possible in small states 
widi small communities, where people can meet 
together and deliberate about the laws they must make 
for themselves. Such were the Greek City-States. 

It is indirect democracy that prevails today in most 
states. Since it is physically impossible for the large 
number of citizens to meet together, they elect repre- 
.sentatives of their own choice who form the legi.slature. 
Out of the.se representatives the executive is, formed. 
While the executive is responsible to the legislature, 
the legislature is responsible to the people. It is 
at die time of the elections that the people show their 
pleasure or di.spleasure with dieir representatives either 
by voting them back into power or rejecting them. 




Merits of Democracy; 

1. It is the only form of government where the rulers 
are really responsive and responsible to the ruled. 1 he 
will of the people is respected and their interests looked 
after. 

2. In a democracy people have the freedom to 
express their opinions and thus influence the policy of 
the government. In this way, the people feel that they 
are sharing in the government of, the country and this 
fact helps to increase their loyalty to the land. 

3. In a democracy there is thus a two-way traffic: 
commands issuing from the government to the people, 
and the suggestions, desires and grievances of the people 
finding their way to the government. 

4. Democracy is a great means of educating the 
people in their duties as citizens. Every election compels 
the people to choose and elect their representatives,^ to 
scrutinise their programmes, to discuss their policies, 
and to evaluate the strength of the parties to which they 
belong. It is chiefly through the pre.ss and the platform 
that the people come to learn of the existence of parties 
and their programmes. 

.5. Democracy lends stability to the government 
because it is based on the consent of the governed. 

6. The freedom on which democracy is ba,sed recjuircs 
the abolition of all distinctions and privileges between 
individuals and classes; in a word, it implies equality, 
both social and economic. Only then can the citizen 
really be free to exercise his political functions. Demo¬ 
cracy must therefore he built on a foundation of 
political equality, since every citizen has the right to 
participate in the government. 

Disadvantages of Democracy; 

1. Democracy is based on equality, but men differ 
in various ways and a great deal from one another, 
especially in mental capacity. In the face of such natural 
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ifl^quality, can one speak of equality, and therefore of 
democracy? 

2. Democracy gives greater importance to quantity 
than to quality. 

3. The average inan has neither the leisure nor the 
interest, nor the intelligence to understand complicated 
problems of got'crnment. 

4. When there is question of dealing with urgent 
problems concerning defence or national policy, demo¬ 
cracy is slow and often hesitating. 

5. The democratic institutions like elections, party 
meetings, popular assemblies often lend themselves to 
emotional bickering between individuals or parties, 
rather than facilitate the play of cool reasoning. 

6. Finally there seems to be more opportunity for 
corruption and bribery in a democracy than in other 
forms of government. 

By pointing out these disadvantages of democracy, tire 
critics seem to forget that no system of government can 
be perfect. Compared to other forms of government, 
democracy provides the citizen with equality of opportu¬ 
nity to develop himself. It may be slow to move but it 
has the backing of the people. Even in a democracy, 
expert committees are made use of to get the best 
available advice on any intricate matter about which the 
government has to decide. But the great advantage of 
democracy that outweighs all its failures is the fact that 
it respects the dignity of the human person and gives 
him free scope to live out his life freely and perfect him¬ 
self in the way he chooses. At the same time it gives him 
the opportunity to participate in governing that no other 
system does or is capable of doing. That is the reason 
why democracy and democratic government appeal to 
the people of our country. 

Public Opinion. Public opinion, as the term implies, 
must be both public and opinion. The opinion of the 
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majority in the country does not necessarily make it 
public opinion. Hence public opinion is not the same 
as the opinion of the majority. On the other hand, 
unanimity of opinion is not required. Public opinion 
really means the consensus of opinion about matters 
pertaining to the state in which the minority may not 
share, but about which they feel bound by convention 
to accept, because democracy precisely requires that the 
minority must freely agree to accept the will of the 
majority. 

The strength of public opinion on a specific question 
or problem must not be measured by the number of 
persons who hold a certain opinion, but by die quality 
and seriousness of the reasons brought forward to sup¬ 
port it and the intensity of feeling with which the argu¬ 
ments are expressed. 

The significance of public opinion lies in the fact that 
it directs the course of the administration. A democratic 
government must always have an ear open to public 
opinion, because democracy implies government by 
agreement and consent and not by force. 

Hence to have real public opinion, the bulk of the 
people must be in a position to judge or weigh die 
evidence by their own knowledge in order to come to 
a reasonable decision. This means that the people 
should be fundamentally united about the aims and 
purposes of die state, that there should be free and ready 
exchange of ideas, that tliere should be common politi¬ 
cal traditions, mutual understanding and sympadiy, and 
freedom from prejudice. On the odier hand, the 
minority must also be free to propagate their views by 
fair and peaceful means. 

Press and Platform. In our days the press has be¬ 
come a very important instrument for eaucating and 

S sssing public opinion. But the press can properly 
its functions only if it is free from government 
interference and is not monopolised by the wealthy sec¬ 
tion of the community. When the press is free and 
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fearless, it can be used for popular discussion, to criticise 
the policy and the administration of the government, 
and to make public the grievances of the citizens. Thus 
the press serves die purpose of being the jealous guardian' 
of the rights and liberties of the individual citizen. 

The Platform provides the public with a service simi¬ 
lar to that of the Press. It helps to form public opinion, 
because it enlightens the citizen about the policy of the 
political parties and the reasons for supporting such a 
policy. Government measures and current problems 
may also be discussed and criticised. The platform im- 
])lies the free play of the rights of association and free¬ 
dom of speech. 

Tlie Political Party, A political party has been de¬ 
fined as a free association of men who combine for the 
purpose of promoting by their united efforts a certain 
.set of principles and policies which they believe will 
further the welfare of the nation. The party is the chief 
instrument of moulding public opinion. In doing so 
the party leaders significantly influence the quality and 
tone of public opinion by their own intellectual capabi¬ 
lities and their moral standards. Even party opinion is 
often influenced by emotional factors and personal loyal¬ 
ties rather tlian by the reasons and facts of the case. 
Opposition from another party helps to bind the party 
together and work harder. 

Functions of the Party! 

1. The party must select public issues and focus the 
attention of die public on them. 

2. It must select candidates for election and make 
known its policies to die people. 

3. It must educate the public in political principles 
and keep alive the interests of the people in political, 
matters. 

4. If the party succeeds in the election and is voted 
to power, it carrie.s on the government, odierwise it 



forms the opposition in the legislature, but is ready to 
take over the government if the governing party resigns. 
Thus the parties help to secure continuous and collec¬ 
tive political responsibility. They prevent a break in 
the government of the country. 

The Opposition Party. In a democratic form of 

government the opposition party has a very important 
role to play. In a democratic legislature, the opposition 
keeps the government always on the alert. It is actively 
critical of government measures, asks for information, 
and presents the opposite point of view. Nor is the 
opposition expected to oppose the governing party 
merely for the sake of opposition. Its criticism must be 
constructive and helpful. On the other hand the party 
in power must be ready to listen sympathetically to the 
opposition. The Opposition Party must always be ready 
to take up the reins of government in case the governing 
party resigns, or if it loses its majority in the Hou.se, or 
suffers a defeat about an important issue before the 
House. 

In an autocratic regime, an oppo.siti()n party is iin- • 
thinkable. No criticism of government is permitted, 
and in most cases the voting on any important issue is 
unanimous, But in this case where is the freedom of 
the citizen? How can public opinion ever exist? 

Defects of the Party System. The Party system has 
been bitterly criticised in certain quarters. As long as 
there are two major parties in the country, a stable 
government is possible. But in many countries tliere is 
a multiplicity of parties. Governments 'are made and 
fall almost immediately, because they depend on a 
temporary coalition of certain parties, which can easily 
break up if they are not .satisfied or disagree on .some 
policy. An unstable government is not good for any 
country. People begin to despise the politicians and 
the government they represent. 
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^ Party discipline is another very great disadvantage 
since it does not allow people to disagree with their cob 
leagues. Open disagreement may imply resignation 
from the party, and not every party member is ready to 
go to this extreme. 

Very able persons who could serve the country well 
ate absorbed by the party. 

Finally, party leaders are often exposed to the pressure 
tactics of various interests in the community like big 
business or the trade unions, or the farmers’ associations. 

But all these defects do not detract from the almost 
necessary role that parties play in a democratic govern¬ 
ment. If there were no party, government would be 
chaos and confusion or else would fall into the hands of 
one man, who might be a dictator. If there is a single 
party, the same result will follow. It is therefore not 
the party system that must be suppressed, but its abuses 
that must be removed. The party must be formed for 
serving the political interests of the country and not the 
selfish interests of certain sections. There should be 
agreement on the fundamental aims of the state by all 
parties. This is essential. Party leaders must be single- 
minded and honest in serving the state and the people. 
The citizens must be enlightened and interested in the 
political affairs of the state. They must keep a vigilant 
eye on their representatives, ancl corruption must be 
punished witliout hesitation. Given these conditions 
the party system will be the stable support of democracy 
in any country. 

Unitary and Federal Governments. So far we have 
considered forms of government based on the number 
of persons who exercise the supreme, autliority of the 
state. Now another classification of government 'based 
on how the power of the state is divided between the 
central and local authorities must be studied. Along 
these lines, governments are divided into Unitary ancl 
Federal Governments. 
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Unitary Government. The peculiar characteristic of 
the unitary form of government is tliat there is no 
division of ppwers between the central and the local 
organs of the government. All powers are concentrated 
in the central authority, which functions generally in 
the capital city of the state. The territory of the state 
may be divided into districts, counties or provinces,_ for 
greater administrative convenience, but the authorities 
who govern them are not independent but subordinate 
to the central authorities and receive all their powers 
from them. Great Britain and France have governments 
that fall under the Unitary type. 

Federal Govermneiit. In the Federal type of govern¬ 
ment, the power of the state is divided between tlic 
central government and the governments of the states 
that form the federation. This division of power is 
sanctioned by the Constitution. Each individual state 
or federal unit leads an independent existence which is 
recognised and respected by the central authority. The 
powers they enjoy are not granted to them by the central 
authority. The reason for such a division of powers is 
mainly because the territory of the state is too large to be 
satisfactorily governed by a single authority functioning 
at one centre. Hence the local units which can better 
deal with local problems are endowed with certain 
supreme powers over the extent of their territory. 

The division of power may take place in two ways. 
In one case, the Constitution defines in detail the powers 
that belong to the centre and the powers diat belong to 
the federal units. In other cases, the Constitution may 
define the powers of the federating units and leave all 
the other powers to the central government. In India, 
our Constitution defines the powers of both the centre 
and tire states and adds a third list of concurrent powers 
to be exercised by both the centre and the states. 

The powers conferred and exercised by the central 
government pertain to those affairs where uniformity 
of regulation is desired. Such matters are defence and 
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foreign affairs, post and telegraphs, currency and coin¬ 
age, foreign trade, planning, etc. Matters like health 
and sanitation, education, land revenue, irrigation, etc. 
are entrusted to the state governments. 

Federations may be formed either by the independent 
federating states coming together to form a union by 
surrendering a certain portion of their powers to a 
created central authority, or a unitary government may 
create autonomous units with sovereign powers in a 
limited sphere. 

Comparison and Contrast. It is often asked to 
which form of government, unitary or federal, prefer¬ 
ence must be given. This is a difficult question to 
answer, because both forms have their advantages and 
disadvantages. But it seems at the moment that the 
federal form of government enjoys wide favour. The 
reason may be the appearance in our century of very 
large states with huge populations, like India and China, 
and the power wielded in the international sphere by 
tlie large states like the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. In the 
case of these countries, unitary governments would find 
it rather difficult to function effectively, though a Com¬ 
munist dictatorship exists in both China and Russia. 
But tire federal system of government makes it possible 
for small countries to unite together, to obtain the bene¬ 
fits of a large and powerful union without losing the 
advantage of local autonomy or of their individuality. 

It is also maintained that citizens in a federal state 
are being prepared for citizenship in a world federation, 
since they already enjoy citizenship of two states, the 
federal unit and the central government in a federation. 

The further advantage of a federal union is that it 
relieves congestion of legislation and administration at 
the centre, since the work is divided between the centre 
and the states. 

^ Finally, the citizens of the federation are helped to 
interest themselves not only in their local affairs but 
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also to attend to the political interest of the federation 
and this broadens their outlook.' 

On the other hand, a unitary government functions 
well in small countries, with a population belonging to 
the same race and brought up in the same traditions. It 
secures uniformity in the administration, a common law, 
a common foreign policy, and quickness of decision in 
times of crisis and war. 

Our Indian Constitution, while constituting India 
into a federation, has tried to secure the advantages of 
a unitary form of government by giving great power to 
the centre. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What are the different forms of Government according to 
Aristotle? Describe each of them. 

2. Why is Aristotle’s classification considered to be antiquated 
today? 

' 3. What were the powers of an absolute monarch? 

f l, "The English King reigns but does not rule.” Explain. 

5. What is a dictatorship? 

6. Describe the characteristic features of the Fascist and 
Communist dictatorships. 

7. What are the advantages and disadvantages of having a 
dictatorship? 

8. Flow do you define a democracy? 

9. What are the different kinds of democratic States? Describe 
each of them, 

10. What are the advantages of having a democratic form of 
government? What are its disadvantages? 

11. What is meant by ‘public opinion’? How does it affect 
'il’li administration? 

12. What part does the press and the platform play in forming 
public opinion? 

, 13. What is a ‘political party’? What are its functions? 

' / j 14. What is the function of the ‘Opposition’ in a democracy? 

vi' I 15. What are the defects of the ‘Party System’? 

i . ji I 16. What is the difl'erence between the unitary form of govern* 

i i'.; raent and the federal one? Which of them is the better? 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE CITIZEN IN A DEMOCRATIC STATE 

In a democratic state the citizen has a very vital role to 
play. The laws of the state are the expression of the 
will of the people. It is the people who govern them¬ 
selves. They do so through the representative system, 
which brings into being the representative assembly 
where the representatives chosen by the people meet 
together to express the will of the people, and what they 
think about state affairs. The elections to the repre¬ 
sentative assembly are an index of the state of public 
feeling, because it is by majority vote that the elections 
are decided. While it is true that there are defects in 
the system and that a mere counting of heads is not a 
very .safe or adequate method of knowing what the public 
really feel, all the same it is the best way in tire circum¬ 
stances for no better way can be found in which the 
liberty of the citizen can be reconciled with the autho¬ 
rity of the state. Hence the very important duties of 
the citizen in the democratic state. 

Hie Franchise. By the term ‘franchise’ is to be 
understood the qualifications which are required for a 
citizen to entitle him to exercise his right to vote. It 
may happen that sometimes citizens who own property, 
or who pay taxes, or who are suiciently educated enjoy 
the privilege of voting in an election. In this case, the 
franchise is said to be ‘limited’. If every person above a 
certain age is entitled to vote, the system is known as 
‘Adult Franchise’. Under the Indian Constitution, 
every citizen of India who has completed his twenty-first 
year of age and is of sound mind is granted the right to 
vote. The right to vote is universal. No one is debarred 
from voting on grounds of sex, caste, creed, property 
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or education. An adult must get his name enlisted in 
tlie Electoral Roll to be entitled to vote in the elections. 
Through the fi’anchise, the citizen is able to choose his 
government and remove it if he is dissatisfied. 

Election. The method of choosing members who 
Trill represent the citizen in the legislature is known as 
election. Elections take place at fixed periods according 
to tradition or the constitution of the country. At the 
election, those whose names are on the electoral rolls are 
entitled to exercise their voting potver and do so by 
secret ballot. Secrecy is essential so that the voter can 
freely exercise his right and choose the person of his 
choice. Normally his choice is restricted to specific 
individual citizens who stand for election. Each of 
these represents a party or may stand as an independent 
candidate. The voter may choose either the independ¬ 
ent candidate or the candidate whose party he favours. 

Elections can be direct or indirect. Elections are said 
to be direct, when the voters directly and immediately 
elect a person, but in an indirect election, the general 
body of voters elect a small group of people who in 
turn elect the representatives. The President of India 
is elected in an indirect manner, for he is directly elected 
only by the votes of the members of the central and state 
legislatures, rrho in turn are directly elected by all the 
citizens. 

Electorates. The term ‘Electorate’ signifies the sys¬ 
tem on which the voters are grouped together. Various 
kinds of Electorates may be instituted. Separate Elec¬ 
torates Tvere common in India before 1947, when each 
community like the Muslims, the Sikhs, the Christians, 
voted for candidates of their own community. But after 
Independence, separate electorates were abolished and in 
their place were substituted Joint or Mixed Electorates. 
No clistinction is now made between the dilferent com¬ 
munities; all die voters are regarded as Indian citizens 
ivho will vote for candidates independent of their com- 
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munal connections, The reason for the suppression of 
T communal or separate electorates was that it made reli¬ 
gious affiliation a divisive force in the country. People 
thought of themselves either as Hindus, Muslims or 
Christians, rather than as Indians. It thus created 
separatist tendencies in the country. To remove these 
dangers the Constituent Assembly thought it best to 
V, have Joint or Mixed Electorates. Elowever in virtue of 
the clauses of Part XVI of the Constitution a certain 
number of seats has been reserved for the Scheduled 
Castes, the Scheduled Tribes, and the Anglo-Indian com¬ 
munity in both the Lok Sabha and the Vidhan Sabha of 
the States. While the number of reserved seats for the 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes is determined by the pro¬ 
portion of their population to the total population of 
the state in which their representatives seek election, the 
President is empowered to nominate not more than two 
Anglo-Indians to die Lok Sabha to represent the Anglo- 
Indian community and the Governors of the States may 
do the same to secure representation of the community 
in the Vidhan Sabha. All reservations including reser¬ 
vation of seats for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes are to cease ten years after the commencement 
of the Constitution. 

The Voter and his Vote. While the citizen has been 
given the right to vote, he must accept the responsibility 
and exercise this right at the time of the elections. In 
this way, he will be sharing in the governing of die 
country. It is at the time of the elections whe>i tlie 
candidates go around tlieir constituencies canvassing for 
the votes of the citizen that he can then question their 
policies and make them feel that tliey are responsible to 
him, and that unless they carry out his wishes, he will 
not vote for them. 

An enlightened and honest citizen might often be 
tempted to vote for a candidate for the sake of a favour. 
But he should rise superior to such temptations and 
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should expose every kind of corrupt method used by the 
candidates seeking election to obtain votes, especially 
from ignorant voters. 

Since the voting takes place in secret, the citizen can 
freely exercise his choice of the candidates standing for 
election. He must give his vote to the best man, and 
not to the one who can obtain certain favours for him. 



Today the right to vote is given to all citizens irre.s- 
pective of their sex, age, caste, property and education. 
The'idea is to get every citizen who is entitled to vote to 
exercise this right. It would not be fair for the citizen 
to forget his duty for trivial rea.sons. In certain coun¬ 
tries citizens are punished for not using their votes. 

The Importaiiee of the Vote. Finally the citizen 
should realise that every vote counts, It may often 
happen that people imagine their vote to be of no value 
when compared to the millions of votes cast at the polls. 
Flowever it is known that every vote is of value and 
the kind of repre,sentatives who are voted into power 
will depend on each single vote. It is the citizen who 
is responsible for the moral tone and the intellectual 
• standards of the men he elects to Parliament. Voting 
therefore is a serious business. If good government i.s a 
desirable objective, it ultimately depends on the choice 
of the voter. It is only when the voters arc apathetic to 
the elections and more interested in tlieir own [rcr.sonal 
coneerns that the wrong type of repre.sentatives are 
voted to power. The voter has only himself to blame 
when a bad government is installed. Good government 
is a precious heritage and the voter must therefore realise 
tlie importance of his vote and use it rightly in order to 
ensure his own and the common welfare. 



questions 

1. What is the role of the citizen in a democratic State? 

2. What does ‘franchise’ mean? 

3. What is the principle of ‘election’? What are the different 
forms of election? 

4. What is an ‘electorate’? 

.'i. What is meant by ‘separate electorates’? Why do they not 
T/ exist today? 

(). What is the importance of the right to vote? 

7. How should the right to vote be exercised? 
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CHAPTER X 

GROWTH OF THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION 

1857-1919 

The present Constitution of India is the result of a long 
history of gradual and continuous change ever since the 
country became a dependency of tire British Crown. This 
event resulted from the outbreak of the Great Rising in 
1857, when the Indian sepoys revolted against their Bri¬ 
tish officers. Till that year, British influence and power 
in India had been represented by the East India Com¬ 
pany, which had been given a monopoly of trade with 
the East by Queen Elizabeth I of England in 1600. This 
charter was constantly renewed by Parliament during the 
subsequent years, By force of circumstances, such as the 
fierce competition of other European trading companies 
and tlieir own obligations to the subjects of their trading 
settlements, the Company was transformed into a politi¬ 
cal body, administering large areas, till practically tlie 
ndiole of the country fell under its sway. The Rising 
put an .end to the Company, and India became and 
remained a colony of Britain till the year 1947, when .she 
regained her independence. These years of Briti.sh 
administration have left their mark on the methods and 
process of our government today and show how the 
country has through constitutional reform, been trans¬ 
formed into a democracy with a democratic constitution,' 
the sovereign power reposing in her free and equal 
citizenry, 

1857—Results of the Great Rising. The rising 
tras due to a variety of .social, economic and political 
causes, and a real desire for freedom. But the immediate 
cause was the rebellion of the sepoys against their British 
officers. It was with great difficulty that the rising was 
suppressed. The result of the rising was the abolition 
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of the East India Company, and the end of its rule in 
j India. Its powers were handed over to Parliament and 
India became a colony of the BritLsh. The Governor- 
General, who with his Council of advisers, used to make 
laws and administer the country on behalf of the Com- 
])any, was superseded by the Viceroy, the direct repre¬ 
sentative of Queen Victoria of England, who took over 
the governance of the country. In her proclamation to 
t- her subjects, the Queen asked for their loyalty, promised 
peaceful government, and assured the native princes of 
her re.spect for their rights, dignity and honour. The 
people were guaranteed freedom of conscience, and 
impartial protection under the law. A general pardon 
was granted to all those involved in the rising, except to 
those who had taken part in murderous activities. 

^ Indians of proved ability could be admitted to responsi- 

; ble positions in the army and administration. The 

native princes were permitted to retain their powers 
subject to the suzerainty of the Crown. In fine, a new 
epoch was begun in Indian history which was to termi¬ 
nate with the independence of the country in 1947. 

An Act for the Better Government of India was passed 
in 1858, by which the territories and powers of the East 
India Company were transferred to the Crown. The 
former Board of Control and the Court of Directors by 
which the affairs of the Company were administered 
were now superseded by the Secretary of State for India, 
who was to be helped by a Council of India consisting 
of fifteen members, nine of whom were to be men of 
experience in Indian affairs. The Secretary of State was 
a member of the British Cabinet, and therefore re.spons- 
ible to the Briti.sh Parliament for all his official actions. 
The Governor-General, who was now known as the 
Viceroy of India, had to carry out the directions of the 
^ Secretary of .State, 

But though in theory. Parliament claimed the 
absolute power to contror Indian affairs, such power 
, was used only on rare occasions. As a rule. Parliament 
was rather indifferent to its new obligations, and the 
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Council of India, the advisers of the Secretary of State 
for India, guided and dictated policy. Till the year 1919, 
little change was made in this arrangement for govern¬ 
ing India by Parliament in Britain. 

In India, however, both the administrative and the 
legislative machinery was gradually enlarged and made 
more popular. 

The Indian Cpuncils Act of 1861. The rising had 
led to tire centralisation of power in the hands of tire 
Governor-General, so severe had been the anxiety 
created in the officials of the Company and in Parlia¬ 
ment. But with tire pacification of the country and the 
consolidation of British rule, a tendency to delegate 
authority to local governments now appeared. In 1861, 
the Indian Councils Act restored to the provincial gov¬ 
ernments their former power of making laws for the 
territories under their jurisdiction. However no clear- 
cut distinction was drawn between the legislative powers 
of the Central Government and the local governments. 
To avoid any conflict on this score, certain subjects like 
the import and export duties, posts and telegraphs, die 
Indian Penal Code, etc., were reserved to the Central 
Government, But the local governments were allowed 
to legislate on these matters too with die prior consent 
of the Centre, Common subjects like public health, 
commerce and industries, crimes and criminal law, per¬ 
sonal law, etc,, were placed within the competence of 
bodi central and local governments. 

Similarly in regard to (idmmstmtion, certain service,s 
like die Police and Jails, Education, Sanitation, Land 
Revenue, Law, were transferred to the local govern¬ 
ments, but the Centre alw’ays retained its overall control 
and its initiative. . 

Fimncidly, before the Councils Act of 1861, die 
provincial governments had subsisted on annual grants 
made out of Central revenues. This led to much extra¬ 
vagance and a demand for increase in the grants. The 
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Act permitted the local governments to raise their 
income dirough local taxation and allotted them fixed 
annual grants from the Centre on the basis of the ser¬ 
vices and functions transferred to the local governments. 

Representation. The Act of 1861 increased the 
number of the additional members of the Viceroy’s 
Council to a minimum of six and a maximum of twelve. 
Of these additional nominated members, at least one- 
half had to be non-officials. Similarly, in the Provincial 
Councils, the strength of the additional members pres¬ 
cribed was from four to eight, of whom half had to be 
non-aflicials. It transformed the Councils into com¬ 
mittees to advise and assist the executive in the making 
of laws. All laws required tlie final assent of the Gover¬ 
nors and the Governor-General. The Goveriior-Generars 
Council could discuss bills bearing on the national debt, 
public revenues, military affairs, religion and religious 
rites only with the prior consent of the Governor- 
General, whose powers were greatly enlarged. 

The Councils Act of 1861 marked the beginnings of 
the Legislative Councils into which the Viceroy’s and 
Provincial Councils were to expand ultimately under the 
influence of democratic ideas and the craving for inde¬ 
pendence. The Councils established under the Act, 
however, had practically no power to curb the autocratic 
tendencies of the British Governors. But the Act had 
one important consequence, viz., the admission of 
Indians into the higher councils of Government. 

Mian Councils Act of 1892. The Indian Councils 
Act of 1892 marks another important step in the 
country’s progress towards self-government. By this 
Act, both in the Supreme and the Local Councils, the 
number of additional members was slightly increased, 
the maximum being fixed at 16 in the case of the 
Supreme Council, 20 in the case of Bombay, Madras 
and Bengal, and 15 for the North-West Provinces and 
Oudh, where a Legislative Council had been established 
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in 1886. The increase however was much below the 
expectations of the Indian National Congress. 

The mode of appointing these members was not by 
direct election as demanded by the Congress. But the 
Act authorised the Governor-General to prescribe^ the 
method of appointing the members, and it was explained 
in the course of the discussion of the Bill in the House 
of Commons, that the Governor-General could provide 
for the election of these members. As a matter of fact, 
the Viceroy did use this power to have eight members of 
the local Councils elected by the Municipalities, District 
Boards, Chambers of Commerce, Universities, etc., and 
four members of the Supreme Council elected by the 
non-ofFicial members of the local Councils. However 
the franchise was very restricted. 

The Act of 1892 also conceded to the members of the 
Legislative Councils the right of discussing the budget 
and asking questions on matters of public interest. 

Briefly, tlie advantage of the Act of 1892 consisted 
in the fact that it conceded the principle of election and 
gave the Legislative Council some control over the Exe¬ 
cutive, thus paving the way for further reforms which 
tvould permit Indians to have a greater control over the 
administration of the country. 

The Indian Councils Act of 1909. The Indian 
Councils Act of 1909, also known as the Morley-Minto 
Reforms, followed close upon the strong regime of Lord 
Curzon, which instead of checking the forces of Indian 
nationalism, had only made Indians more keen and 
aggressive in demanding what they felt to be their just 
claims. 

The Morley-Minto Reforms of 1909, in the first place, 
provided for the association of qualified Indians in the 
higher councils of government. Thus one seat in the 
Governor-Generars Executive Council was re.servcd 
for an Indian member. The members of tlie Executive 
Councils of the Governors of Madras and Bombay were 
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increased to four. An Executive Council was intro¬ 
duced in Bengal in 1909. Though the Act did not 
.specially provide for the appointment of Indians on 
Provincial Executive Councils,' it became common 
practice to include them. 

The most important feature of the Act of 1909 
however was die introduction of changes in the 
composition and functions of the Legislative Councils. 
The number of additional members of the Central 
Legislature was raised from sixteen to a maximum of 
sixty, of whom not more than twenty-eight were to be 
officials. The Governor-General could nominate three 
non-officials, to represent certain specified communities, 
and two other seats to be filled by nomination. The 
remaining 27 seats were to be filled by non-official 
elected members,: .some of whom represented special 
constituencies, such as landowners, Muslims, and 
Chambers of Commerce. But a small official majority 
was retained in the Central Legislative Council. 

In the Provincial Legislative Councils, the number 
of additional members was raised to a maximum of 50 in 
the major provinces, and it was so arranged that a small 
number of ofiicials and nominted non-officials might have 
a majority over the elected non-officials. The franchise 
was based on specific groups, like landowners. Chambers 
of Commerce, and the Universities. 

^ Separate Electorates, It was the Act of 1909 that 
introduced into India the system of Separate Electorates 
under pressure from the Muslim community, which 
demanded .separate representatives chosen by the votes 
of a Muslim electorate. The Muslims claimed that in 
view of their political position and the services they had 
rendered to the Empire, they deserved special considera- 
lion. They may have been induced to put forward this 
claim by fear of the Hindu majority. And tire British 
were only too ready to play upon their fears by granting 
them a .separate electorate. The critics of the govern¬ 
ment bitterly accused the British of acting on the princi- 
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pie of ‘divide and rule’, but the system of separate 
electorates remained till the British left India. They 
were abolished only after the independence of the 
country had been achieved. 

Fimclions of the Legislatures. As regards the func¬ 
tions of the Legislatures, the Act of 1909 empowered 
them to discuss and to move resolutions on the Budget 
before it was finally approved and also on certain matters 
of general interest. These resolutions were treated as 
recommendations to the Executive and they might be 
disallowed by the Governor acting in his discretion. No 
resolution could be moved on matters concerning the 
Army, Foreign Relations and the Indian States. 

Appraisal. The Moiiey-Minto Reforms failed to 
give the country a representative government. Indian 
administration still remained the absolute responsibility 
of British government officials, The non-official elected 
members of the Councils were powerless against the 
official majority bloc. Nor was die introduction of 
separate electorates and indirect election of any great 
advantage. On the contrary they only helped to fan the 
flame of communalism. 

Tlie Government of India Act, 1919. The aims and 
objectives of British policy towards India are explained 
in the Preamble to the Act. India was to remain an 
integral part within the Empire, but Indians were to 
achieve self-government in gradual stages at the time 
and in tlie manner determined by Parliament. Much 
would depend on the loyalty and the co-operation of 
Indians in this proce,ss of development towards self- 
government. 

In accordance with this policy, the Act of 1919 
introduced partial responsible government in the 
Provinces. No similar advance was prescribed for the 
Central Government. 
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Devolution and Decenlralizatioii. In regard to 
legislation, the Act contained a complete division of the 
functions of the Central Government and of the 
Provinces. The Centre was entrusted with duties regard¬ 
ing defence, political and external affairs, communica¬ 
tions, posts and telegraphs, currency, commerce, civil and 
criminal law, the All-India Services, etc. The Provinces 
were entrusted with local concerns, such as maintenance 
of law and order within their boundarie.s, administration 
of justice and jails, irrigation, forests, famine relief, 
sanitation, public healdr, land revenue, education, deve¬ 
lopment of industries and co-operatives. A few other 
subjects, though provincial for other purposes, were 
declared as ‘subject to Central legislation’. ‘Residuary’ 
subjects remained with the Central Government. In 
cases^ of conflict of jurisdiction the Governor-General’s 
decision was final. 

In actual practice the exercise of the powers by the 
Provincial Legislatures was restricted by the Governor- 
General whose assent was required in most cases, 
.wmetimes for the introduction of a bill, at others, for 
its final passage into law. 

Concerning administration, the Centre’s powers of 
'superintendence, direction and control’, were narrowed 
Ijy law and convention to meet the new requirements 
in the Provinces. In regard to Transferred Subjects, 
viz., subjects for which the Government was responsible 
to the elected legislators, the control of the Indian 
Government was to safeguard central subjects, to settle 
internal provincial disputes and to maintain the powers 
and duties of the Governor-General. 

In the financial sphere, a separation of the sources of 
revenue ms enacted. Opium, salt, customs, taxes on 
income, tributes and civil receipts were to remain with 
the Central Government, while land revenue, excise, 
stamps, registration, forests, were left to the Provinces. 
The Provinces were expected to have a surplus revenue 
from these sources. Indeed they were to make annual 
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contributions to the Government of India, in accordance 
with what was known as the ‘Meston Award’. As a 
matter of fact, the revenues of the Provinces soon 
dwindled, because of their increased expenditure on 
nation-building departments. 

Each of the Provinces was given unicameral ^legisla¬ 
tures, known as Legislative Councils. At least /0% of 
the members were to be elected, and of the nominated 
members not more than 20% were to be officials. 
Different communities like Mohammedans, Sikhs, 
Christians, Anglo-Indians, etc., trere given separate repre¬ 
sentation through their own electorates. 

The Central Legislature was to have two Chambers, 
the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly. 
The Council of State or the Upper Chamber was to 
consist of not more than 60 members, 34 of whom were 
to be elected. Not more than 20 were to be officials. 
The Legislative Assembly or the lower and more popular 
chamber, was to consist of 140 members, of whom 10.6 
were to be elected. 

The powers of the Chambers were co-ordinate, but 
the demands for grants were submitted first to the lower 
house. They could legislate for the whole of India but 
on certain matters the consent of the Governor-General 
had first to be obtained, In spite of the opposition of 
the Chambers, the Governor-General could certify_ a 
certain bill as necessary for the peace and trancjiiillity 
of the state. Moreover for similar reasons he could issue 
a proclamation which would have the same effect as a 
law of the Legislature. As regards finance, tire Central 
Legislature was given some control with certain .specific 
exceptions. But the Governor-General could always 
overrule its opposition in the interests of the country. 

Dyarchy. The term ‘dyarchy’ is used to describe the 
peculiar system of double responsibility introduced in 
the Provinces by the Act of 1919. The Provincial sub¬ 
jects were divided into two categories, viz., the Reserved 
and Transferred. 
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The Transferred subjects comprising education 
excise, agriculture, local self-government, etc., were 
placed ill die hands of Ministers, who were selected by 
the Governor from among the elected members of the 
Legislative Council. 

The Reserved subjects were placed in charge of 
Executive Councillors directly responsible to die 
Governor. They comprised land revenue, police and 
justice, irrigation, etc. 

It was expected that the two halves of Government 
would deliberate together and give each other the bene¬ 
fits of their experience, and their familiarity with public 
opinion. The actual voting was to take place separately 
in each half, and every order clearly indicated its origin 
and responsibility. In case of continued disagreement, 
neither half was required to support the other in the 
open Council; while the benefit of fresh taxation or 
borrowing went to the half in which the proposal 
originated. Where both halves claimed jurisdiction, the 
Governor was to decide. 

Towards his Executive Councillors, the Governor’s 
powers of overriding their decisions were confined to 
those cases that involved the .safety and. peace of the 
Province. 

In regard to his ministers, however, the,Governor was 
permitted _ to overrule their decisions, when he saw 
‘cause to dissent’. But he was to take into consideration 
their relations with the members of the Council and be 
liberal in fostering the progress of responsible govern¬ 
ment. In cases of disputes over funds, he had to decide 
how they were to be divided. If the Council violently 
disagreecl with him or the Executive Councillors, he 
could dissolve the Council. As a last resort, the 
Governor could with the assent of the Governor-General 
and the Secretary of State, take over temporarily the 
administration of the Transferred departments, Finally, 
the Governor could raise funds for the Reserved subjects 
even if the demands were refused by the Council. 
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Did it succeed? In Provinces, where hostility to the 
Government v-as very strong, dyarchy failed miser¬ 
ably, because it had to be revoked several times, and was 
never given a chance to exist. In other Provinces, the 
clistinction between the two halves practically dis¬ 
appeared, because the ministers had no real collective 
following'. Moreover the ministers could scarcely func¬ 
tion under the control of both the Governor and the 
Council. A narrow-minded Governor could overrule 
the decisions of the ministers on grounds of .safeguarding 
the peace and tranquillity of the Province. 

However, though the Government of India Act, 1919, 
gave real responsibility to the representatives of the 
people in only a very limited sphere of administration, 
it was one step in the progress towards independent 
government. For the first time, direct election on a com¬ 
paratively wide franchise was introduced. And though 
dyarchy proved a failure, all the same the people were 
given a chance of influencing the policy of government. 


QUESTIONS 

1. What event marked the beginning of India’s struggle for 
independence? 

2. What were the consequences of this event? 

3. What changes were brought about by the Indian Councils 
Act of 1801 in the Government of India? 

4. How did the Indian Councils Act of 1892 promote self- 
government in India? 

5. Describe briefly the changes introduced by the Morley- 
Minto Reforms (1909) in tlie Legi,slative Councils. 

6. How did tlie Morley-Minto Reforms fail to give India a 
representative Government? 

7. What were the aims and objectives of the Government of 
India Act of 1919? 

8. What is meant by “Dyarchy”? How far did "Dyarchy” 
succeed in India? 


CPIAPTERXI 

GROWTH OF THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION 
1919-1947 

The Simon Commission. The Government of India 
Act of 1919 did not satisfy the national aspirations of 
Indians. The Indian National Congress refused its 
co-operation to the Reforms. Mahatma Gandhi began 
his non-co-operative, non-violent movement for siuaraj. 
Thousands of Indians courted prison, and the country 
was in a state of unrest. In 1928, Parliament appointed 
a Statutory Commission, under the chairmanship of Sir 
John Simon, to report on tire working of the reforms of 
1919. Since all the seven members of the Commission 
were British, the Commission was boycotted on its 
arrival in India by both the Congress and the Muslim 
League. The Congress also held that it was not proper 
that constitutional changes should be made on .tire 
recommendations of a committee appointed by an out¬ 
side authority. Sir John Simon therefore .suggested that 
after the publication of the report of his Commission, 
a conference of leading representatives of British India 
and the Indian Native States should be held before any 
decisions were taken. 

The Report of the Simon Commission was published 
in May 1930. It recommended complete responsible 
government in the Provinces, even the control of the 
police and justice being transferred to Ministers 
responsible to the Legislatures. The Legi.slatures were 
to be based on a wider franchise, and no more officials 
were to be nominated to the Legislatures. The Central 
Government was to remain as it was, but an All-India 
Federation, including the Princes, was envisaged as the 
goal of independent India. 
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The Round Table Conferences. Since the recom¬ 
mendations of the Simon Commission were repudiated 
by Indian nationalists, the British Government sum¬ 
moned in London a Round Table Conference, which 
consisted of representatives of the British Parliament, the 
Indian Native States, and British India. Three such 
Conferences were held, at the second of which Mahatma 
Gandhi participated as the sole representative of the 
Congress. The Princes declared dieir willingness to 
•join the Indian Federation, if power was handed over 
to the Central Government. But the Indian leaders 
could not agree among themselves to having a common 
joint electorate; the Muslims insisted on maintaining 
separate electorates. Accordingly, Ramsay Macdonald, 
the British Prime Minister, issued his well-known 
Communal Award, by which each community was to 
choose its own representatives from among its members, 
their number varying with the size of die community. 

The Poona Pact. But the Communal Award sought 
to give recognition to the Depressed Classes as a separate 
community by awarding them a separate electorate. This 
was strongly opposed by Gandhiji, who went on a fast 
in protest. As a result, the Poona Pact, agreed to 
between Gandhiji and Lord Irwin, the Viceroy of India, 
reserved certain seats out of the general ones for the 
scheduled castes, or the depressed classes. The number 
of seats reserved for the depressed classes was nearly 
doubled and the seats were to be filled by a common 
joint electorate out of a panel of names originally chosen 
by scheduled castes alone. 

The Government of India Act, 1935. The Act 
embodied two main principles: (1) an All-India 
Federation consisting of the Governors' Provinces, the 
Chief Commissioners’ Provinces, and the Indian Native 
States, and (2) Provincial Autonomy with a Government 
responsible to an elected Legislature in every Governor’s 
Province. 
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The Federation. The Indian Native States, being 
recognised as ‘independent entities’, had to accede freely 
to ihe Federation. This could be done through die 
Instrument of Accession executed by its ruler and 
accepted by the Crown. The Federation was to be 
proclaimed by the Emperor of India on two conditions: 

(1) An address on this behalf had to be presented to 
the King by both Houses of Parliament, and 

(2) States which were entitled to choose not less than 
fifty-two members in the upper house of the Federal 
Legislature, and whose population was not less than one- 
half of the total population of the States, must accede 
toil 

As this portion of the Act was never brought into 
operation, the Federation never took place. 

However, the Act provided for a Federal Executive 
of a diarchical nature, consisting of two parts. One of 
these, in charge of the ‘transferred departments’, was to 
be responsible to the Legislature, while the other dealing 
with the 'reserved departments’, such as foreign affairs, 
ecclesiastical affairs and defence, was to remain under the 
sole care of the Governor-General, who was responsible 
to the British Parliament in these matters. Even on ■ 
those subjects, however, which were to be under die 
charge of the Ministers, the Governor-General could 
interfere and act on his own discretion. 

The Federal Legislature was to consist of two 
chambers, the House of Assembly or the lower chamber, 
and die Council of State or the upper chamber. The 
lower chamber was to consist of 250 representatives of 
British India and not more than 125 of the Indian 
States. The members of the Federal Assembly were to 
be elected indirectly, ix. not by popular constituencies 
but by the Legislative Assemblies of the Provinces, voting 
in separate electorates according to dieir communities. 

The Council of State, or the upper chamber, was to 
consist of 156 members for British India, six to 
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be nominated by the Governor-General to secure due 
representation of the minority communities, the 
depressed classes and women, and the rest to be elected 
directly on a high franchise by communal electorates. 

The tenure of life of the Federal Assembly was to be 
for five years, but the Governor-General could dissolve 
it earlier at his discretion. The Council of State was 
to be a permanent body, the term of each member not 
exceeding nine years, and one-third of the total number 
retiring every three years. 

Both the diambers were to have co-ordinate powers 
in all but a few matters, and this held good even in 
financial matters. 

The Provinces. The Act set up two new Provinces, 
Sind and Orj.ssa. In all diere were eleven Governors’ 
Provinces and six Chief Commissioners’ Provinces. 

In the Governors’ Provinces, dyarchy was abolished. 
The executive authority of the Province was vested in 
the Governor, who was provided with a Council of 
Ministers to aid and advise him in the discharge of his 
functions. The Ministers were to be appointed by the 
Governor generally from among the members of the 
lower house, and they were responsible to it. In 
constituting the Ministry, the Governor was to pay 
due regard to the intere.sts of the minorities. The 
salaries of the Ministers were fixed for the term of their 
office. In certain matters of law and order, the Governor 
had special responsibilities, to be undertaken on bis sole 
discretion. 

The Provincial Legislature consisted of the Governor 
and one or two chambers. Bombay, Madras, Bengal, etc. 
had two chambers, the Legislative A.s.sembly and the 
Legislative Council. But Punjab, the Central Provinces, 
the North-West Frontier Provinte, Sind and ()ris.sa, had 
only a single chamber, the Legislative Assembly. The 
strength of the Legislative Assembly varied from 50 to 
250 membcrs--all elected. It wa.s to ,sit for five years, 


tliough it could be dissolved by the Governor before tliat 
time. The election of the representatives was done on 
the basis of communal electorates as determined by the 
Communal Award, and modified by the Poona Pact. 
About 10 per cent of the population of India were 
enfranchised by this Act of 1935. The Legislative 
Council or the upper chamber was a permanent body 
not subject to dissolution, but one-third of its members 
were to retire every year. Its members were chosen on 
the same communal basis as prescribed for the lower 
house. The powers of the two chambers were co¬ 
ordinate. But the voting of certain grants to Govern¬ 
ment and the introducing of financial bills was the special 
privilege of the lower chamber. In case of difference of 
opinion between the two chambers, in regard to any Bill, 
the Governor had the power to call a joint session of the 
two houses and form a decision according to tlie opinion 
of tlie majority of members of the joint meeting. 

Despite these liberal and democratic provisions, tlie 
Governor was invested with certain extraordinary powers 
by which under certain conditions he could refuse to 
assent to Bills passed by the legislature. He could pro¬ 
mulgate ordinances if, when the legislature was not in 
.session, he felt that circumstances made it necessary for 
him to take immediate action, and he could also issue 
ordinances at any time with regard to certain subjects. 
These ordinances had the same effect as a law passed by 
the legislature. Further the Governor could issue per- 
inanent Acts, known as Governor’s Acts, under certain 
conditions, either before or after consulting the legisla¬ 
ture. In case the legislature failed to function properly, 
the Governor could by Proclamation declare that he 
would be exercising his functions at his own discretion. 
Fie could exercise these powers only under tlie control 
and direction of the Governor-General and the British 
Parliament. These powers of the Governor really 
restricted the independence of the legislature. 

The Indian National Congress Party formed minis¬ 
tries in the majority of the Governors’ Provinces and 
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continued in office till 1939, when they resigned as a 
protest against India’s being dragged into the Second 
World War without popular consent. 

The Cabinet Mission. Owing to serious unrest in 
India all through the war and the continued demand 
for greater independence, three members of the British 
Cabinet, with Sir Stafford Cripps at their head, visited 
India in March 1946, and held a series of conferences 
with tire leaders of the Congress and of the Muslim 
League. As no agreement was possible between the 
parties, the Cabinet Mission issued a statement, giving 
in broad outline dreir idea 'of the future government 
of India and laying down the procedure for framing a 
detailed constitution. 

The Cabinet Mission recommended a federal type of 
government for die whole of India, including the States. 
The Federal Government would deal with Foreign 
Affairs, Defence and Communications, while die other 
powers were reserved for the Provincial and Indian 
State governments. British India was to be divided into 
three groups of Provinces, one group was to comprise 
the Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province, Sind and 
Baluchistan; the other was to consist of Assam and 
Bengal; and the third was to comprise the rest of the 
Provinces. 

The Union Constitution was to be framed by a 
Constituent Assembly of 296 members elected on a com¬ 
munal basis by the Provincial Legislative Assemblies, 
and the representatives of the States which joined the 
Union, while the representatives of the three groups of 
Proyiiices were to meet separately to draw up die consti¬ 
tution of the Provinces of each group. Each Province 
could choose to remain out of the Federal Union after 
the first election of its Legislative Council under 
the new Constitution. An interim national government 
was to be set tip by the reconstitution of die Viceroy’s 
Executive Council from among the leaders of the various 
parties. 
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Indian Independence Act, 1947. Aldiough the 
Muslim League, headed by Mr. Jinnah, rejected the 
Cabinet Mission Plan, and despite the outburst of 
communalism all over the country, the Congress co¬ 
operated with the British Government and took part in 
the Constituent Assembly. To lay all doubts at rest in 
regard to British policy, concerning India’s future gov¬ 
ernment, Lord Mountbatten, die Viceroy, broadcast in 
June 1947 the famous declaration laying down “die 
method by which power was to be transferred from 
British to Indian hands.” Areas with a majority Muslim 
population could form a separate Dominion if they so 
desired, and have their own Constituent Assembly. A 
referendum would take place in the North-West Frontier 
Province to ascertain whether it would join Pakistan. 
Similarly, the district of Sylhet could join the Muslim 
area of Bengal, if its people so wanted. Boundary Com¬ 
missions would be appointed to define the boundaries 
of the Hindu and Muslim Provinces in Bengal and 
Punjab. Legislation would be immediately introduced 
to confer Dominion Status on India or on India and -* 
Pakistan, widiout any prejudice to the final decision of 
the Constituent Assembly in this respect. 

This declaration was received with mixed feelings but 
both the Congress and the Muslim League accepted it as 
the best possible solution in the circumstances. The 
India Independence Bill was passed by the British Parlia¬ 
ment on tile 1st July 1947, and at midnight on the 14th/ 
15tli August, a special session of tire Constituent Assem¬ 
bly was held in New Delhi. It solemnly declared the 
Independence of India as a part of the British Common- 
wealtli and appointed Lord Mountbatten the first 
Governor-General/of the new Indian Dominion. Mr. 
Jinnah that same day was chosen the first Governor- 
General of Pakistan, Thus was the country_ divided 
into two dominions—India and Pakistan. This is known 
as the Partition. Side by side with the general rejoicing, 
there took place frightful massacres and the large-scale 
migration of Hindus and Sikhs from Pakistan into India 
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and of Muslims from India into Pakistan. Fortunately, 
the good sense of the leaders and strong government 
action quickly brought the situation under control. 

The Republic of India—1950. The Constituent 
Assembly of India finished its work of drafting the 
Constitution by November 1949. The new Constitution 
came into operation on January 26th, 1950, on which 
day India ceased to be a Dominion. The last constitu¬ 
tional link witli Britain was severed, and India became 
a Republic, with Dr. Rajendra Prasad elected a.s 
President and Head of the Indian Union. India still 
remains a member of the Commonwealth however, 
which is a free association of free nations, with the 
British Sovereign as tire Head of the Commonwealth. 


QUESTIONS 

,[. With what purpose was the Simon Commission set up? 
What were its chief recommendations? 

2. Why were Round Table Conferences held? What was the 
outcome? 

0 . What was the Poona Pact? Why was it made? 

4. Describe the "Federation" as outlined in the Government 
of India Act of 1935. 

5 . How far did the Government of India Act of 1935 seek to 
establish Provincial Autonomy? 

6. Under what circumstances was India partitioned? 

7 How was power to be transfened from the Crown to 
Indians according to the Indian Independence Act of 
1947? 

8. How did India’s becoming a Republic affect her relations 
with the British Commonwealth? 


CHAPTER XII 


THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION 

The Indian Constitution is the work of the Constituent 
Assembly, which was specially formed for framing the 
Constitution of the country. In any collective and co¬ 
operative activity, it is necessary tliat the various indi¬ 
viduals and groups working together should know their 
functions, their rights and tlieir obligations to each 
^ other as clearly as possible. The Constitution is meant 
to serve that purpose. But to frame it to everyone’s 
satisfaction was no easy task, 

The Constituent Assembly. The right of the people 
of India to frame a Constitution for themselves through 
a Constituent Assembly was recognised under the 
British Cabinet Mission Plan of May 16, 1946. The 
Constituent Assembly of India met for the first time on 
December 9, 1946, and elected Dr. Rajendra Prasad as 
its President. Till August 15,1947, when India became 
free, the Constituent Assembly was not a sovereign body, 
but subject to the British Parliament. On that date, 
however, it was transformed into a sovereign independ¬ 
ent body and played a double role—drat of framing the 
Constitution of free India and of acting as dre Dominion 
Parliament till India was declared a Republic. 

On August 15, 1947, the Constituent Assembly 
numbered 309 members, who had been elected by the 
Provincial Legislatures, each representing one million 
of the population. Each representative was to be elected 
by his own community by dre method of proportional 
representation by tire single transferable vote. Both 
the Provinces and the Indian Princely States were given 
representation in accordance with the strengdr of their 
population. 
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The work of drafting the Constitution was divided 
and entrusted to several Sub-Committees. But tire final 
shape and form to the Constitution was given by the 


REPUBLiCOr INDIA 


FEDERAL £/ SECULAR 



Drafting Committee under die chairmanship of 
Dr. Ambedkar, who submitted the draft to the 


Constituent Assembly on November 5, 1948, by which 
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it was finally accepted and adopted on November 26, 
1949. The Constituent Assembly took in all two years, 
eleven months and eight days to frame one of the 
longest Constitutions in the world. Once its work was 
over, the Constituent Assembly was dissolved on 
January 26, 1950, when India was declared to be a 
Republic. 

Main Features of the Constitution. The Indian 
Constitution is a written document containing 595 
articles and 8 schedules. Emphasis must be laid on the 
fact that it is a written Constitution, thus differing from 
the British Constitution which is an unwritten one, 
made up of age-long customs and traditions, upheld and 
applied by the Courts. The Indian Constitution is the 
final law of the land and is superior to the law made by 
the Indian Parliament or the State Legislatures. If 
either Parliament or the State Legislatures pass any law 
that contravenes the Constitution, that law can be de¬ 
clared null and void by the Supreme Court. 

Easily Amended. But because the Indian Consti¬ 
tution is a written Constitution, it does not follow that 
it is a rigid one. On the contrary it is rather flexible, 
because it can be easily amended, The amending pro¬ 
cedure is prescribed by the Constitution. The amend¬ 
ment of the Constitution is a power that is vested in the 
Union Parliament,'but the procedure is different from 
that of passing an. ordinary law which requires only a 
majority vote. 

To amend the Constitution, a Bill for this purpose 
must be introduced in either Plouse of Parliament, and 
when the Bill is passed in each House by a majority 
of the total membership of that House, and. by a majo¬ 
rity of not less than two-thirds of the members of that 
House present and voting, it will be presented to the 
President for his assent. The Constitution will then 
stand amended according to the terms of the Bill. 
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But if the amendment seeks to make a change in 
certain specified matters such as tlie election of the 
President and die manner of his election, the executive 
power of the Union or State government, the Constitu¬ 
tion of High Courts, the lists prescribing the powers of 
the Central and State governments and a few other 
matters, the amendment needs to be ratified by die 
legislatures of not less than one-half of the States speci¬ 
fied in Parts A and B of the First Schedule before the 
Bill can be presented to the President for his assent.. 

Flexible. Not only is the Constitution rendered 
elastic by means of the power of amendment, its 
flexibility is increased by the fact diat in an emergency 
its federal character can easily be changed into a unitary 
one simply by the issue of a Proclamation by the 
President. This entitles the Union to exercise all the 
powers normally vested in the States. Even in peace¬ 
time, die Union Parliament can legislate on any subject 
contained in the State List, if the Council of State 
declares diat this is necessary in the national interest by 
a two-thirds majority. 

Sovereign Republic. The Preamble to die Constitu¬ 
tion of India is as follows: 

WE, THE PEOPLE OF INDIA, having solemn¬ 
ly resolved to constitute India into a SOVEREIGN 
DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC and to secure to all 
its citizens: 

JUSTICE, social, economic and political; 

LIBERTY of thought, expression, belief, faith 
and worship; 

EQUALITY of status and of opportunity; and . 
to promote among them all 

FRATERNITY assuring the dignity of the 
individual and die unity of the Nation; 
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IN OUR CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY this 
twenty-sixth day of November, 1949, do HEREBY 
ADOPT, ENACT AND GIVE TO OURSELVES 
THIS CONSTITUTION. 

India is declared to be a sovereign state. In other 
words, she is completely independent of any foreign 
control or domination, and internally she has supreme 
control over her citizens and their associations. In the 
Preamble it is said that the people give themselves this 
Constitution because they are sovereign. 

At the same time, India is declared to be a Republic. 
India has no monarchy, but a President to head the 
State. The President is elected and holds office for five 
years. He is a constitutional head, having much power, 
which however he can only use on the advice of his 
ministers. 

Democracy. The Constitution lays down that India 
is a Democracy. The equality of all the citizens is 
emphasised, and the method of electing the Government 
of the Union and the States is based on adult franchise. 
It is ultimately the people of India who are the real 
rulers of the land, because it is to them that the highest 
officials of the State and the leaders of government are 
responsible. 

Federation. Another impoi;tant matter determined 
by the Constitution is the federal nature of the Indian 
Union. India is a Union of States. It posse.sses a double 
set of governments. Union and State. The spheres of 
authority of the Union and the State have been clearly 
defined. There is also a Supreme Court to interpret the 
Constitution, to safeguard the rights of tire individual 
citizens and settle disputes either between the Union 
and the States or between the States themselves. 

: A Strong Centre. Although powers have been 
clearly and precisely distributed between tlie Union and 
the States, to the Centre have been allotted powers tliat 
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make it much stronger tlran the States. The tendency 
in the Constitution is towards a unitary system. This 
is especially noticeable in the fact of a single citizenship, 
the grant of emergency powers to tire President by 
which he can take over the government of a State, 
common all-India services, and a uniform law. Though 
India is a federation, the balance is definitely tipped 
towards a unitary centralised form of government. 

Parliamentary System. The Constitution provides a 
parliamentary form of Government for the Union as well 
as for the States. The President and the Governors are 
constitutional rulers without any real powers. They 
possess nominal powers which they can exercise only on 
the advice of their respective Cabinets. The real autho¬ 
rity is in the hands of the Cabinet which remains in 
power and holds the reins of government so long as it 
enjoys the confidence of the Legislature. But if the 
Legislature disapproves of the policy of the Cabinet and 
passes a vote of no-confidence in it, the Cabinet must 
resign and make room for the opposition party to assume 
power in its stead, or it can appeal to the people by 
calling for elections. 

Fundamental Rights. Part III of the Constitution 
deals at great length with the Fundamental Rights of the 
Indian Citizen. These are— 

(a) Right to Equality: Every citizen is equal before 
the law and cannot be denied, its protection. No one 
can be discriminated against on grounds of caste, race, 
sex, religion or place of birth, or prevented from enter¬ 
ing shops, restaurants, hotels, places of public entertain¬ 
ment, or using bathing ghats, roads, tanks and wells. 
Government employment is thrown open to all. How¬ 
ever, Government is allowed to make special provision 
for women and children and reserve a certain number 
of appointments in Government service for members of 
the backward classes. “Untouchability” is specifically 
abolished and its practice in any form is forbidden, and 
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can be punished by law. Finally, all titles, except 
military and academic ones, are abolished. 

(b) Right to Freedom: All citizens enjoy the right 
to freedom of speech and expression, to assemble peace¬ 
fully and witliout arms, to form associations or unions, 
to move freely throughout India, to reside and settle in 
any part of India, to acquire, hold and dispose of any 
property, and to practise any profession, or carry on any 
occupation, trade or business. However, there are limits 
to the exercise of these rights, for the State has also to 
see to die common welfare of all. Thus citizens may not 
defame or slander others in the exercise of their freedom 
of speech. Similarly, for the other rights mentioned 
under freedom, the State is allowed to pass such laws 
diat will prevent all abuse of the right. ^ 

As part of the right to freedom, no citizen can be 
convicted for an offence unless he has violated an existing 
law, nor can he be convicted again for an offence for 
which he has been sentenced already, nor can he be 
forced to bear witness against himself. 

A person who is arrested must be informed of the 
grounds of his arrest as soon as is possible and he has the 
right to defend himself. Nor can he be kept in custody 
for more than 24 hours without being brought before a 
magistrate unless he is an enemy of the country or is 
arrested under the .special law providing for what is 
known as ‘preventive detention’, by which he can be 
kept in custody for three months without the permission 
or authority of the magistrate. This period may be 
extended by a special law of Parliament. The person 
in preventive detention however must be told the reasons 
for his detention and must be given a chance to defend 
himself. 

(c) Right against Exploitation: This right seeks to 
ban traffic in human beings begar, (forced employment 
without remuneration), and other forms of forced 
labour. Children below the age of 14 are not allowed 
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to be employed in any factory or mine or engaged in any 
other dangerous occupation, 

(d) Right to Freedom of Religion: , This right en¬ 
sures freedom of conscience to every citizen, and enables 
him freely to practise, profess and propagate his religion. 
Each religious group has the right to establish and main¬ 
tain institutions for charitable and religious purposes, to 
manage its own religious affairs, to own and acquire 
property, and to administer such property in accordance 
with law. No one can be compelled to pay taxes for the 
promotion or maintenance of any particular religion. 
And in educational institutions wholly financed out of 
State funds, no religious instruction can be given. In 
others, recognised or only partly supported by die State, 
religious instruction is permitted, but tire students may 
not be compelled to hear such instruction. Evidently 
all these provisions under the right must be subject to 
public order, morality and health. 

(e) Cultural and Educational Rights: Under the.sc 
rights, every community in India diat has a language, 
script or culture of its own can preserve or conserve it. 
No citizen can be denied the right of admission to any 
State-managed or State-aided educational institution on 
grounds only of religion, race, caste or language. Lastly, 
all minorities, religious or linguistic, shall be entitled, to 
establish and administer educational institutions of their 
choice. Nor can the State refuse to grant aid to such 
institutions, merely because they are run by such 
minorities, 

(f) Right to Property: No person shall be deprived 
of his property save by authority of law. If the State 
acquires any private property from any citizen for 
public purposes, it must pay that citizen compensation 
for the loss of his property. If one of die States of the 
Union tries to acquire such private property by law, 
that law must receive the assent of the President. 

' (g) Right to Constitutional Remedies : Citizens who 
think that their fundamental rights have been violated 
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can move the Supreme Court for the protection and en- 
forcement of diese rights. To do so the Supreme Court 
can issue directions or orders or writs. 

Directive Principles of State Policy. Part IV of the 
Constitution deals with the principles that should guide 
^e State in its governance of the country. These are 
ideals that the State must try to achieve. But if the 
State fails to apply these principles, no action can be 
taken against it. In general die State is expected to see 
that justice, social, economic and political, should be the 
basis of all national activities. In particular, the State 
must see diat all its citizens have tlie right to an adequate 
means of livelihood, that the equitable distribution of 
wealth is secured among all classes so as to abolish the 
unjust system by which only a few are wealthy and own 
the means of production while the vast majority are poor, 
that there is equal pay for equal work for both men and 
women, that the health and strength of workers is not 
abused, that children and youth are protected from 
exploitation and from moral danger. 

Special mention is made of the duty of the State to 
encourage the organisation of village Panchayats and 
endow them with sufficient power and authority* to func¬ 
tion as units of self-government. 

Next comes the directive to provide die citizens with 
work, education, social security in times of unemploy¬ 
ment, sickness and old age, just and humane conditions. 
of work, and a living wage. 

The State must secure a uniform civil code through¬ 
out India, provide free and compulsory education for all 
children below 14 years, and take special care of the. 
educational and economic interests of the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, and protect them from 
social injustice and exploitation. 

Public health must be a special charge of the State and 
it must enforce the prohibition of intoxicating drink. 
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It must also protect monuments and places and other 
objects of historic or artistic interest. 

It must organise agriculture and animal husbandry 
on modern scientific lines and take steps to improve and 
preserve the breeds of Cattle, and prohibit the indiscri¬ 
minate slaughter of cows and milch cattle. 

Finally, it must promote international peace and 
security tlirough j^aceful methods of friendly relations 
with other nations, respect for international law and 
arbitration. 

Secularism. The Constitution makes India a Secular 
State. This implies that the State does not promote or 
favour any one particular religion in preference to 
others. Nor does it discriminate against any citizen on 
religious grounds. Nor is there any State religion as 
such, to which the head of the State must belong, or 
which he is bound to uphold, or which the Government 
must regulate and support out of public revenues as is 
the case in Great Britain. 

On the other hand, tlie‘State is not against religion, 
but rather encourages its citizens to practise their 
religion in freedom, since religion is a useful means for 
securing the well-being of the State because it demands 
the practice of such virtues as honesty, justice, sacrifice 
and love towards otliers. 

Unfortunately in India, religion has been a divisive 
force, giving rise to communal groupings like Hindus, 
Muslims, Christians, Siklis, etc. This has tended to split 
■ up the national unity of the country. Much innocent 
blood has been shed in the name of religion. Hence the 
members of tlie Constituent Assembly thought it best 
to make India a Secular State. Moreover, religion is 
a personal affair of the citizen: it determines his ideas 
about the Supreme Being and directs him in his relation¬ 
ships with God. 

The State therefore does not need to support any 
particular religion as such. It is sufficient for the State 
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to uphold the principles of morality, which are based 
on right reason and accepted by all peoples. It is 
obvious that the citizen should do good and avoid evil, 
that honesty in public affairs must be upheld, tliat 
justice must prevail in the relations between citizens 
among themselves and in their relations with the State. 
On these general principles there need be no clash of 
forces or conflict of ideas, and it is the duty of the State 
to enforce their observance. Thus the formula of the 
Secular State is a wise step that will enable the State 
to rise superior to all religious controversy, treat each 
religious group with complete impartiality, and foster 
the greater unity of the country. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Why was the Constituent Assembly set up? 

2. Who composed it? 

3. What dual role did it play? 

4. What are the main features of the Indian Constitution? 

5. How can it be amended? 

6. In what way is the Indian Constitution flexible? 

7. Mention briefly the ideas contained in the Preamble to the 
Indian Constitution. 

8. What characteristic features of the Indian Government are 
emphasised by the Constitution? 

9. What are our fundamental rights as defined by the Con¬ 
stitution? 

10. What are the Directive Principles of State Policy as laid 
down by the Constitution? , 

11. Why has India been declared a Secular State? 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE FEDERAL UNION 

Althogh the Constitution does not use die term 
‘federation’ but prefers to describe India as a Union of 
States, in fact, the structure of the Indian Government 
has all the marks of a federation. In the first place, India 
lias a double set of governments, the Union and the 
States. The extent of the authority of each is_ clearly 
outlined in the Constitution. Each State derives its 
authority not from the Centre but directly from the 
Constitution, and is independent in its own sphere. 
Secondly, the Constitution is the supreme law of the 
land. Neither the Union Parliament nor the State 
Legislatures can pass laws which contravene the Consti¬ 
tution. Only by a special process laid down in the 
Constitution can the Union Parliament amend the 
Constitution. Thirdly, there is die Supreme Court to 
interpret and safeguard the Constitution. Any Union 
or State law which contravenes any provision of the 
Constitution can be declared by the Supreme Court to 
be null and void. Disputes between the Union and the 
States and between one State and another are settled by 
the Supreme Court. 

On the other hand, the Indian Union of States has a 
strong tendency towards a unitary system of government. 
The distribution of powers is heavily tipped in favour 
of the Centre. 

The Union List describing these powers is the longest 
of the three lists, and contains the most important 
powers like defence, foreign affairs, citizenship, trans¬ 
port and communications, such as railways, shipping and 
airways, posts and telegraphs. It also includes matters 
concerning the national economy like currency and 
liJiance, industries of national importance, fisheries, 
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inter-state rivers, ancient monuments, drugs, cinemas 
and research. The Survey of India and tlie Census of 
India, the All-India Services, the Public Service Com¬ 
mission, elections, the Supreme Court, Union and State 
audit of accounts, the income of the government, 
income tax, customs duties, corporation tax and other 
taxes on income and wealdi fall exclusively witlrin the 
competence of the Union Government. 

There is also the Concurrent LisC containing forty- 
seven subjects on which both the Centre and the State,s 
can make laws. These subjects are criminal law" and 
procedure, civil law and procedure including marriage, 
divorce and adoption, property, contracts, bankruptcy 
and insolvency, and trusts. Further economic and social 
planning, which includes trade unions, social security 
and employment, welfare of labour, conditions of work, 
vocational and technical training, infectious diseases, 
commerce and communications fall within this list. 

It must be noted that if both the Centre and a State 
make a law on the same subject, the law made by the 
former must prevail. The Centre also enjoys residual 
powers of making laws not contained in the lists, 
Furtlier, in an emergency, the President of India can 
assume the powers normally belonging to the States. 

Lastly, the Constitution creates a single judiciary, a 
uniform system of civil and criminal law and a common 
all-India administrative service. 

The President. According to the provisions con¬ 
tained in Part V of the Constitution, the Union Execu¬ 
tive coasists of the President, the Vice-President, and the 
Council of Ministers with the Prime Minister at its 
head. 

The President is elected indirectly by an electoral 
college consisting of the elected members of both Houses 
of Parliament and of the Legislative Assemblies of the 
States on the basis of proportional representation by 
means of the single transferable vote and secret ballot. 
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To qualify for the office of P.resident a candidate 
must be a citizen of India, not less than 35 years of age, 
eligible for election as a member of the Lok Sabha. 
He must not hold any office of profit under either the 



Central or the State Government or under any Local 
Body. And while he is President, he cannot be a 
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member of Parliament or a State Legislature nor hold 
f any other office of profit. 

The President holds office for five years and is eligible 
for re-election. But he may be remolded from office by 
a process of impeachment for any violation of the 
Constitution, which it is his duty to preserve, protect 
and defend. Impeachment implies that should a charge 
v against tlie President be made in either House, the other 
House investigates the charge, The President can 
defend himself against the charge. 

He receives a salary of Rs. 10,000 a month, besides a 
number of other allowances, and rent-free residence, 
His salary is paid out of the Consolidated Fund of India 
and is non-votable by Parliament. 

f Powers. The President has executive and legislative 
powers, the power of granting pardon, and in addition 
many financial, diplomatic, military, and emergency 
powers. 

As die chief executive authority of the Union, the 
President is the supreme commander of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force and can declare war. All 
executive action is taken in his name. He makes all 
important appointments, such as Governors of States, 
A Ambassadors, Chief Justices and Judges, both of the 
■ Supreme Court and the High Courts, the Auditor- 

i General, etc. He appoints the Prime Minister and 

, i other Ministers of the Union Government. 

[ In the exercise of his legislative powers, he can 

i summon and prorogue either the Lok Sabha or the 
Rajya Sabha, address and dissolve them. He can 
^ summon a joint session of both Houses if they disagree 

f on a Bill. He nominates 12 members of the Rajya 

Sabha. He delivers an address to die Parliament at the 
commencement of the first session of the year, and he 
may address either or both the Houses separately and 
jointly at any time. 
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No Bill can become law without his assent. He may 
give his assent or withhold it from any Bill except a 
Money Bill. He can send die Bill back to Parliament 
for reconsideration. If it is passed again, the President 
cannot refuse his assent. 

When Parliament is not in session, the President may 
issue an Ordinance, which has the same effect as an Act 
of Parliament. But it must be placed before Parliament 
as soon as it meets. It ceases to operate six weeks, after 
Parliament has re*assembled, or even before if Parlia¬ 
ment disapproves of it. 

Among what may be called his judicial powers, the 
President may grant pardons, reprieves or rcmi.ssion of 
punishment or suspend or commute a .sentence, 
especially of death. The President also enjoys certain 
privileges such as his not being answerable to any court 
of law for the exercise of his powers, Nor can any 
criminal action be brought against him during his term 
of office. 

His so-called fimnckl powers enable him to lay 
before Parliament through the Finance Minister die 
Annual Budget. No Money Bill can be introduced into 
Parliament without his recommendation. 

The President has certain important emergency 
powers. In an emergency caused by war and internal 
disturbance, the President may issue a Proclamation. 
It ceases to operate after two months unless ajiproved in 
the meantime by Parliament. The effect of die Procla¬ 
mation is practically to suspend the autonomy of die 
States and centralise the Government of the country in 
the hands of the Union Executive and Legislature. 
Fundamental Rights are also suspended at die same time. 
.Similarly, in an emergency arising from a collapse of the 
State machinery, the President through a Proclamation 
can take over die governance of the State. Similarly, if 
there occurs a financial emergency either in die financial 
stability of India or a State, the President can intervene 
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through a Proclamation, and take measures to restore the 
situation. ' 

Nominal Powers. However all these powers of the 
President are not real, but nominal, because he can use 
them only on die advice of his Ministers. He is in reality 
a titular head with functions but no responsibility. In 
this sense he closely resembles the English Crown. All 
the same the President has much influence as Head of 
the Union. Ele can advise, warn and encourage his 
ministers. Much of course depends on his personality 
and character. And in this sense at least he is no figure¬ 
head, but a guide who can shape and mould the policy 
of India both at home and abroad. 

The Cabinet. The Constitution makes provision for 
the Council of Ministers to aid and advise the President 
in the exercise of his functions. The leader of the 
Council of Ministers who is also the leader of the 
Majority Party, is the Prime Minister who is appointed 
by the President. The other Ministers are appointed by 
the President on the advice of the Prime Minister. There 
is no limit to die size of the Council. It can be expanded 
from time to time as administrative work increases. 
However not all the Ministers forming die Council 
influence the policy of die Ministry. Some of die 
Ministers holding important ministries are chosen by the 
Prime Minister to form the Cabinet, They must be 
members of either the Lok Sabha or the Rajya Sabha, 
or become members wdthin six months of their taking up 
office and must belong to the party which has the 
majority in the Lok Sabha. 

Functions, The Cabinet occupies a position of great 
importance in die Union Government. It formulates 
the internal and foreign policy of the Government. It 
administers the afliairs of the Indian Union, since each 
of its members is in charge of one or more of the 
departments of the Government. Practically all the 
bills are introduced by the Ministers and passed into 
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law because they have the support of the House, The j 

Cabinet prepares the Budget and the Finance Bill. It ; 

settles what taxes are to be imposed, how the revenue 5 

is to be spent, how much income is to be raised by loans. 

All Money Bills are introduced into the Lok Sabha by 
the Ministers. 

SpeciaTFealures. Although the President appoints j 
the Ministers who form the Cabinet, he himself is not j 
a member. He neidier attends nor presides over its i 
meetings. Hence he can never be blamed for any 
decision of tire Cabinet. For their part, the Cabinet are . 
not responsible to the President but to the Lok Sabha, I 

with whom they have close contact during the :■ 

Parliamentary sessions, and can thus feel the pulse of ? 

the House and therefore of the whole country. | 

If the House disagrees with the policy of the Cabinet, | 

they can pass a vote of no-confidence in tire Cabinet. In [ 

that case, the Cabinet must resign. The rea.son is that [ 

the Cabinet works as a group and is collectively ( 

responsible for any decisions it takes. As leader of the [ 
Cabinet, the Prime Minister plays a major role in | 

forming the policies of the Cabinet, guicling its j: 

discussions, and generally expressing its views _ to f 

Parliament, He can change members of the Cabinet f 

if he likes or in cases of disagreement. Usually he will j 

try to build up a' team of intelligent, capable and 
experienced men whose advice he values. Thus the 
Cabinet system enables the Indian Constitution . to 
introduce the Parliamentary system of government both 
at the level of the Union and of the States. But the 
Lok Sabha represents the people of ludia, who are j 
sovereign, and the real rulers of the land. j 

' . 

Tlie Union Legislature. The Legislature of the Union ^ 
which is called ‘Parliament’ consists of the President and j 
the two Houses known respectively as tlie Council of j 
States (Rajya Sabha) and the House of die People (Lok [ 
Sabha). ft is therefore a bi-cameral legislature, consist- j 
ing of two chambers. 


The Rajya Sabha (Council of States). The Rajya 
Sabha is composed of the representatives of the States, 
and consists of not more than 250 members, of whom 
12 are nominated by the President from among persons 
who have become famous in Literature, Art, Science 
or Social Service! The rest are elected. They represent 
the States and the Union Territories, each of which is 
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allotted a number of seats in proportion to its 
population. 

A candidate to the Rajya Sabha must be a citizen of 
India of not less than 30 years of age. The elections 
to the Council are, indirect. The allotted number of 
the representatives of each State are elected by the 
members of the Legislative Assembly of that State in 
accordance with the system of proportional representa¬ 
tion by means of the single transferable vote. The 
representatives of the Union Territories are chosen in 
the manner prescribed by a law of Parliament. 

The Rajya Sabha is a permanent House and cannot 
be dissolved. Members are elected for six years, one- 
third retiring every two years. 

The Vice-President of India is the Chairman of the 
Rajya Sabha. 

The Lok Sabha (The House of the People). The 
Lok Sabha consists of not more tlian 500 members 
directly elected from constituencies in the States on the 
basis of adult franchise, and not more than 20 members 
to represent the Union Territories chosen in such a 
manner as Parliament by law provides. Each member 
represents between 500,000 and 750,000 persons, and the 
number of seats allotted to each state is in proportion 
to its population. Every citizen of India, not less than 
21 years of age, has the right to vote. The old system 
of separate electorates has been abolished, but some seats 
have been reserved for the Scheduled Castes and Sche¬ 
duled Tribes and the President nominates two repre¬ 
sentatives from the Anglo-Indian Community. 

A candidate for election must be a citizen of India 
of not less than 25 years of age. 

Normally the Lok Sabha, unless sooner dis.solyed, lasts 
for five years. It may be dissolved by the President on 
the advice of the Prime Minister before that time, in 
case the latter decides to appeal to the electorate against 
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a vote of no-confidence passed by the House. But tlie 
■life of the House can be extended by one year at a time 
for a maximum of three years by Parliament when tlie 
President has declared a Proclamation of Emergency. 

Powers of the Uniou Legislature. In the first place, 
Parliament controls the Cabinet in various ways. 
Members can ask questions, pass adjournment motions 
so that a particular matter may be more thoroughly 
discussed at a later session or finally pass a vote of 
po-confidence in the Cabinet. In this case the Cabinet 
is forced to resign. The Cabinet has therefore to be 
vigilant and will remain in office so long as it enjoys 
the confidence of the blouse. 

Parliament can make laws in those matters permitted 
by the Constitution. 

When a Bill is passed by the Houses of Parliament, 
it must be presented to the President who may assent 
to the Bill, or withhold assent. He may send the Bill 
back for the reconsideration of the House with his 
recommendations, but the House may not accept them. 
In tliat case tlie President will have to sign the Bill if 
Parliament passes die Bill again in its original form. 

Parliament can amend the Constitution in the manner 
prescribed by the Constitution. 

The House of the People controls the finances of die 
Union Government. No money can be spent without 
its authority. Nor can any tax be imposed by the 
Government without its prior sanction. The Budget 
and the Finance Bill have to be presented to Parliament 
and accepted by it. 

Ordinary Bills and Money Bills. The process of law- 
making in Parliament is carried on through die 
introduction, discussion, amendment and passing of bills. 
There are two kinds of bills: ordinary and money bills. 
According to the Constitution, non-money bills can be 
introduced in either House, but money bills must 
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originate in the Lok Sabha. A bill has to pass through 
three readings, before it receives the President’s assent. 
In the first place, the draft of the bill has to be prepared. 
If the bill is a Government bill, it will be published in 
the Government Gazette, but not so if it is a private 
member's bill. In the latter case, a month’s notice must 
be given to Parliament of the member’s intention to 
introduce the bill If a majority of the members allow 
him to introduce the bill, he may do so. After its intro¬ 
duction a date is fixed for its first reading, at which it is 
announced that the bill will be discussed, after which 
it is sent to a Select Committee or thrown open for public 
discussion. Then comes the second reading when the 
bill is discussed clause by clause, the general principles 
of the proposed law are discussed, and members are free 
to make amendments to the bill. Finally the bill goes 
through the third reading, where it is given its final 
shape and then put to dre vote. After die third reading, 
the bill goes to the other House, where it passes through 
all three stages once again. Finally it is sent to the 
President for his assent. 

In case of a deadlock between the two Houses over 
a non-money bill, the President may summon a joint 
sitting of the two Houses, and let the decisions be taken 
by a majority of members of both Houses who are 
present. 

Money Bills. In the case of money bills however the 
Lok Sabha is supreme. A money bill must be 
introduced in the Lok Sabha and after it has pa.ssed, 
through the stages required for a non-money bill, it is 
sent for discussion to the Rajya Sabha. The latter may 
return it within a fortnight with its recommendations. 
The Lok Sabha may accept or reject the recommenda¬ 
tions, and the hill as passed by 'the lower House becomes 
law. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. What particular aspect of the Constitution would lead you 
to say that India is a “Federation”? 

2. Who can be the President of the Indian Republic? How 
can he be removed from office? 

3. What are the powers of the President? 

4. How would you show that the powers of the President are 
only nominal? 

5. What is the Council of Ministers? Plow would you dis- ‘ 
tinguish it from the Cabinet? 

6. What are the functions of the Cabinet? 

7. In what way does the Cabinet determine the policy of the. 
Government? 

8. What is the advantage of having a bi-cameral system of 
Government? 

9. Describe the composition of the Rajya Sabha and the Lok 
Sabha. 

10. What are the powers of the Indian Legislature? 

11. Describe the process of law-making in the Parliament with 
regard to the money bills and ordinary bills. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
THE STATES 

The Constitution declares that India is a Union of States. 
The States have been created by the Constitution out 
of the former Provinces and Indian Native States dunng 
the time of the British government. In the First Sche¬ 
dule of the Constitution, the names of 27 States are 
mentioned besides the territories of the^ Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands. The States are classified into four 
groups; each group being distinguished from the others 
by reason of its special form of government. 

States in Part A. According to the First Schedule, 
there are nine States in Part A. lliese corre.spond to 
the former Governors’ Provinces. They are Assam, 
Bihar, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Oiissa, 
Punjab, Uttar Prade,sh, and West Bengal. While en joy¬ 
ing full responsible government, each of these States has 
a Governor as the head of the State. 

States in Part B. There are nine States in Part B. 
These were tire former Indian Native States. While 
some of the Native States remained intact, others were 
combined to form a new State. The State.s in Part B 
comprise Flyderabad, [aramu and Kashmir, Madhya 
Bharat, Mysore, Patiala and East Punjab States Union, 
Rajasthan, Saurashtra, Travancore-Cochin, Vindhya 
Pradesh. Each of these States has a Rajpramukh at its 
head. 

States in Part C. There are ten of these States 
mentioned in the Fiirst Schedule. They were formerly 
the Chief Commissioners’ Provinces. They are Ajmer, 
Bhopal, Bilaspur, Cooclr-Behar, Coorg, Delhi, Himachal 
Pradesh, Rutch, Manipur, and Tripura. These States 
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are administered by Chief Commissioners responsible to 
the Government of India. They possess neither Legis¬ 
latures nor responsible government, although the Con¬ 
stitution confers on Parliament the power to create 
Legislative and Executive Councils and High Courts for 
such States. 

States in Part D. These include the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands. They are administered by the Presi¬ 
dent through a Chief Commissioner. 

Reorganisation of Slates. On December 29, 1953, 
the Government of India had appointed the States 





Reorganisation Commission to examine objectively and 
dispassionately the question of reorganising the States 
of the Indian Union so that the welfare of the people 
of each constituent unit and the good of the nation as a 
whole might be secured. The Report of die Commission 
was submitted to the Government in September 1955, 
and was then considered by both Central and State 
Governments. The outcome of much discussion and 
])itter controversy over the recommendations of the 
Report has been the formation of 15 States and 6 
territories. 

The neu^ States are Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, 
Gujarat, lammu and Kashmir, Kerala, Madhya Prade,sh, 
Madras, Maharashtra, Mysore, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, 
Uttar Pradc.sh, and West Bengal. To this List must be 
added Punjab and Haryana, which replace former 
Punjab, and Nagaland. These have been newly created. 

The territories are the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 
Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, Laccadive, Minicoy and 
Aininidive Islands, Manipur and Tripura. Some new 
territories have come into existence since 1955. 'Ihey 
are Dadra and Nagar Haveli, Goa, Daman and Din, and 
Pondicherry. 

The principal features of the reorganisation scheme 
are: 

(1) the setting up of linguistic States; 

(2) the disappearance of Part C States; 

(o) the elimination of the distinction between Part A 
and Part B States, and the removal of the institution of 
Rajpramukhs. 

Dislributioji of Powers. The Constitution has 
divided the subjects for law-making between the Centre 
and the Slates.' This is a normal procedure in every 
Federation. The Indian Constitution however states 
clearly and at great length the subjects about which the 
States can legislate. This is known as the State List. 
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The important subjects are Public Order, Police and 
Jails; agriculture; water supply and forests; roads; public 
health, education and social welfare; trade, commerce 
and industries; the state services, the State Public Service 
Commission and elections to the State Legislature; local 
and self-government and co-operation. The taxes the 
States may levy are land revenue, tax on agricultural 




income, excise duties, sales tax, electricity and enter¬ 
tainment tax, 

Besides the subjects mentioned in the State list, the 
States can also legislate on subjects mentioned in the 
Concurrent list. Most of the subjects in tlie Concurrent 
list are of local importance, but for the .sake of uniformity 
the Union Parliament can pass laws about them, which 
are applicable to the whole country. 

Though the lists are exhaustive, it is (juite possible 
that there may still be subjects not, mentioned in any 
list. Such subjects are known as the Residuary subjects, 
and these have been placed in the hands of the Union 
Parliament. 

The Union Parliament may also legislate on State 
subjects when certain conditions are present, viz., 

(1) When the Council of States declares ’by a two- 
thirds majority resolution tli(at it is necessary in the 
national interest; 

’ (2) When the President of India issues a Proclamation 
of Emergency, declaring that the security of the 
country or any part of it is threatened by war or internal 
disturbance or external aggression; 

(3) When the Union Parliament has to implement 
treaties or international conventions concerning State 
subjects; 

(4) Wheir the Legislatures of two or more States have 
passed a resolution requesting the Parliament to pass 
legislation on a subject in the State List. 

The Governor. At the head of the State is the 
Governor, in whom is vested all executive authority. 
He is appointed by the President normally for a period 
of five years. But he could resign or be removecl from 
office before that time b)^ the President. The Governor 
must be a citizen of India and of not less than 35 years 
of age, He cannot be a member of either blouse of 
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Parliament or State Legislature, nor can he hold any 
office of profit. He is entitled to free residence and other 
emoluments as shall be determined by Parliament. Nor 
can these emoluments and allowances be diminished 
during his term of office. Before he enters upon his 
office, he must take an oath to preserve, protect and 
defend the Constitution and uphold the law. 

His Powers. The powers of the Governor have, been 
laid down in the Constitution. They may roughly be 
.summed up under four heads, viz., executive, legislative, 
financial and judicial powers. 

His executive powers extend to all matters with respect 
to which the Legislature of the State can make laws. All 
executive action is taken in the name of the Governor. 
He appoints the Chief Minister of the State, and on his 
advice the other Ministers who hold office during hi.s 
pleasure. They advise him in the discharge of his 
functions. He also appoints the Advocate General of 
the State whose duty it is to advise the State government 
upon such legal matters that are referred to him by the 
Governor. 

With regard to his legislative powers, he summons and 
prorogues both Houses of the State Legislature, and can 
dissolve the Legislative Assembly, but not the Legislative 
Council which is permanent. Before a Bill can become 
law, he must give his assent to it, although it may be 
passed by the Legislature. Or he may send it back for 
reconsideration with his amendments. But if it is passed 
again by the Legislature, he cannot wdthhold his assent. 
He may also send messages to the Legislature recom¬ 
mending measures for legislation. He may reserve a bill 
for the consideration of the President, especially if in 
his opinion it endangers the position of the High Court, 
or derogates from the Court’s powers. 

The Governor may either address both Houses of the 
Legislature jointly or separately. At the commencement 
of a session he addresses both Houses jointly. In his 
address he outlines the programme of the Government 
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for the session. In case the State has a bi-cameral legis¬ 
lature, the Governor can nominate a certain number of 
members to the Legislative Council, but he is expected 
to choose persons who have special knowledge or practical 
experience in such matters as literature, science, art, the 
co-operative movement and social service. 

In cases of emergency, when the Legislature is not in 
session, the Governor has the power to issue an 
Ordinance, if he is convinced that circumstances compel 
him to do so. But it ceases to have force six weeks after 
the re-assembly of the Legislature. However, it may be 
repealed earlier by the Governor or the Legislature, 

The Governor has certain financial powers, in so far 
as he causes to be laid before the Legislature the annual 
financial statement revealing the estimated receipts and 
expenditure of that year. No demand for a grant or 
Money Bill can be introduced into the Legislative 
Assembly without his recommendation. 

The Governor has likewise powers of a judickil 
nature. He appoints, transfers and promotes the District 
Judges and other judicial officers. He can also grant 
pardons, reprieves and respite of punishment, or suspend, 
remit or commute the sentence of any person who has 
been convicted for an offence against any law that is con¬ 
cerned with matters that fall within tire law-making 
power of the State. 

; Nominal Powers. It must be remembered that the 
Governor never exercises these powers except on the 
advice of his ministers. Hence hi.s powers are nominal 
and not real. If he disagrees with his ministers, he 
places himself in an awkward position. They would 
resign, and the Governor would be compelled to find 
an alternative Ministry. But he has certain powers he 
can exercise at his discretion. This happens when the 
President i-ssues a Proclamation of Emergency. The 
Governor is then released from his obligations to be 
guided by the Legislature of the State. He has now to 
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accept tire directions of the President in regard to the 
exercise of his executive powers. Similarly, when on 
the report of the Governor, that a situation has arisen 
in the State in which the government of the State cannot 
function, the President may by a Proclamation assume 
all the executive powers of the State. Once again the 
Governor will have to carry out the wishes of the 
President in governing the State. 

Tlie Council of Ministers. In carrying out his 
functions, the Governor is assisted by a Council of 
Ministers. He first chooses the Chief Minister, who is 
generally the leader of the majority party in the 
Legislative Assembly. The other Ministers are appointed 
by the Governor on the advice of the Chief Minister. 
All Ministers must be members of the Legislature or 
be elected to it within six months of their appointment. 
The number of Ministers is not fixed. Their work is 
apportioned them by die Governor on the advice of the 
Chief Minister. Their salaries are determined by the 
Legislative Assembly. 

The Council of Ministers is the real executive of the 
State. Though every executive action is taken in the 
name of the Governor, die decisions are made by the 
Ministers. The Chief Minister keeps the Governor 
informed about the affairs of tlic State, the proposals 
for legislation, and die decisions of the Ministers in 
regard to their respective administrative departments. 
The Governor may ask for any information he needs 
from' die Ministers; he can advise, encourage and warn 
them. But he cannot force his decision on diem. 
However he can submit for the consideration of the 
Council of Ministers any decision taken by a Minister 
but not yet considered by the Council. According to 
the Constitution, the Ministers remain in office during 
the pleasure of the Governor, In practice, the Governor 
abides by die advice of the Chief Minister in regwird to 
the di,sini.ssal of any Minister. 
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The Ministers ate members of the Legislature, and 
are collectively responsible to the Legislative Assembly. 
They remain in office so long as they enjoy die support 
and confidence of the House. They can be forced out 
of office, if the Legislature rejects a bill moved by a 
Minister, or passes a bill or any amendment against the 
opposition of the Ministers, or directly passes a vote of 
no-confidence against the Ministry. Similarly, a token 
cut in the salary of any Minister, or refusal to pass a 
demand for a grant would also indicate a lack of 
confidence, requiring the Ministry to resign. 

The work of the Ministry is controlled by the 
Legislature mainly through asking questions and 
information on any public matter, ventilating the griev¬ 
ances of the people, moving adjournment motions on 
any important matter, or criticising the administration. 

On the other hand, the Ministers have great influence 
on legislation, since they have the support of the 
majority of the House. Most of the bills are proposed 
by them. Only they have the power to move Money 
Bills. If the party discipline is strictly exercised, the 
Ministers practically control the Legislature.. 

The State Legislature. The State Legislature may 
consist of one or two chambers. The lower and more 
popular House is called the Vidhana Sabha (Legislative 
Assembly), the upper chamber being the Vidhana 
Parisliacl (Legislative Council). Only the States of 
Bombay, Madras, West Bengal, Bihar, Uttar Pracksh, 
and the Punjab have two Chambers each: the rest have 
a single Chamber, the Vidhana Sabha. 

Tlie Vidhana Sabha. The number of members in 
the Vidhana Sabha can vary between 60 to 500 as laid 
down in the Constitution. The actual number in any 
Vidhana Sabha will he proportionate to the population 
of the State. The members are directly elected from 
specified territorial constituencies. 
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The duration of the Vidhana Sabha, unless earlier 
dissolved, is five years. This period can be extended by 
Parliament following tlie issue of a Proclamation of 
Emergency for not more than one year, and in any case 
for not more than six months after the Proclamation has 
been terminated. 

To fdl a scat in the Vidhana Sabha, a person must be 
a citizen of India, not less than 25 years of age, and 
possess such other qualifications as may be laid down by 
Parliament. 

No person can be a member of both the Vidhana Sabha 
and the Vidhana Parishad at the same time, nor of the 
Legislatures of two States. He must resign one of the 
seats. If he is continuously absent from a House of the 
Legislature of a State for-more than a period of sixty 
(lays, witliout the permission of tlie House, his seat falls 
vacant. He can further be disqualified from being a 
member of the Legislature, if he holds any office of profit 
under the Government, of either the Centre or the State, 
or is of unsound mind, or is no longer a citizen'Of India, 
or is disqualified by any law of Parliament. 

Every Vidhana Sabha of a State chooses two members 
of the Assembly to be respectively the Speaker and the 
Deputy Speaker of the House. They preside over the 
meetings of the Assembly and conduct its proceedings. 
The Speaker has the sole power to decide whether any 
bill is a Money Bill. The salaries of the Speaker and 
the Deputy Speaker are fixed by the Vidhana Sabha. 
The Speaker or Deputy Speaker vacates his office when 
he ceases to be a member of the Legislature, or resigns 
or is dismissed from his office by the Assembly. When 
the office of the Speaker is vacant, die Deputy Speaker 
takes his place., They may not preside over meetings of 
the Assembly in which their dismissal is being discussed. 

As a result of the General Elections in 1967, the 
Vidhana Sabha of the States of Maharashtra has 269 
members. They are elected from an, equal number of 
constituencies by adult franchise. The members belong 
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to different political parties, but an absolute majority 
of them belong to the Indian National Congress. The 
Congress Party won 202 seats in the Vidhana Sabha in 
the 1967 elections, Next came the Peasants and Workers 
Party with 19 seats, the Independents with 16, the Com¬ 
munist Party of India with 10, the Praja Socialist Party 
witlr 8, the Republican Party of India with .5, the 
Bharatiya Jana Sangh and the Samyukta Socialist Party 
widi 4 each, and the Communist Party of India (Marxist) 
widr one seat. The Speaker and the Deputy Speaker 
belong to the Congress Party. 

The Vidhana Farishad. The maximum number of 
members of the Vidhana Parishad may not exceed one- 
fourth of the total strength of the Vidhana Sabha of die 
State, while the minimum cannot fall below 40. Unles.s 
the Union Parliament introduces a change, the Consti¬ 
tution provides that the composition of the Vidhana 
Parishad should be as follows: 

(a) one-third should be elected by electorate.s consist¬ 
ing of municipalities, district boards, and other local 
audiorities as specified by Parliament; 

(b) one-twelfth to be elected by graduates of three 
years’standing of any Indian university; 

(c) one-twelfth to be elected by teachens of educational 
institutions within the State which are not lower in 
standard than secondary grade schools; 

(d) one-diird to be elected by the members of the 
Vidhana Sabha from among persons who' are not 
members of die Assembly; 

(e) die remainder to be nominated by the Governor, 
These must be persons having special knowledge or 
practical experience of literature, science, art, the co¬ 
operative movement, and social service. 

The elections must be based on the system of 
proportional representation by means of the single 
transferable vote. 
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The Vidhana Parishad is a permanent body and 
cannot be dissolved. But one-third of its members retire 
every second year. 

To be a member of the Vidhana Parishad, a person 
must be a citizen of India and not less dian 35 years of 
age. ^ Besides he must possess such qualifications as are 
required by Parliament. The disqualifications for 
membership are the same as those that hold good for 
members of the Vidhana Sabha. 

The Vidhana Parishad elects its own Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman from among its members. These 
officens are paid a salary and allowances determined by 
the State Legislature. When they cease to be members 
of die Vidhana Parishad, they must vacate their office, 
They may also resign or be dismissed from office by the 
Vidhana Parishad. They may not preside over a meet¬ 
ing which discusses their removal, although they may 
speak during the meeting and even vote on the resolu¬ 
tion, except if the votes cast arc equal in number. 

In die State'of Maharashtra, the Vidhana Parishad has 
77 members. 30 of them are elected by the members of 
the Vidhana Sabha, 22 by local authorities, 7 by gradu¬ 
ates^ of the Universities, 7 by teachers of educational 
institutions, and the remainder are nominated by the 
Governor. 

Smions. The House or blouses of the Legislature 
must be summoned to meet at least twice in every year, 
and more than six months should not elapse between 
any two .sessions. 

Powers and Functions of tlie Vidhana Sablia and 
Vidhana Parishad, The Vidhana Sabha alone exercises 
control over the executive. It does so by putting 
questions, a,sking Jor information, moving adjournment 
motions and motions of no-confidence and censure, by 
rejecting bills moved by the Ministers, or by passing 
bills against their opposition, or by passing token cuts 
in their salaries. The Vidhana Parishad however has 
no such control over the executive. 
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According to the Constitution, the.Vidhana Sabha is 
essentially a lamnaking body and can legislate on all 
matters in the State and Concurrent Lists. In the later 
sphere, Union legislation prevails over State legislation 
in cases of conflict between the two. In certain cases, 
Parliament can legislate on subjects in the State List as 
has been pointed out above. The Vidhana Sabha cannot 
discuss the conduct of any judge either of the Supreme 
Court or the High Court in the discharge of his duties. 

The Vidhana Sabha exercises full control over the 
fmmees of the State, except the expenditure charged on 
the Consolidated Fund, which can be di.scus.sed but not 
voted upon by the Legislature. All other e.xpenditm'C 
must be submitted to the vote of the Legislature m the 
form of grants. The Legislature may accept or reject 
or reduce the amount of the grant but it may not 
increase it. Similarly no tax can be levied without its 
.sanction. : 

A Money Bill must originate in the Vidhana Sabha. 
After it is passed, it goes to die Vidhana Parishad, which 
cannot reject but only delay its passage for fouiteen days, 
after which it must be sent to the Governor for his assent. 

On the other hand, an ordinary bill' may originate in 
either House, and after it is passed by the Hoii.se in 
which it originates, it is sent to the other House for 
consideration. If a bill is passed by the Vidhana Sabha, 
it is sent to the Vidhana Parishad, by wdiich it may be 
rejected or detained for three months, or .sent back to 
the Vidhana Sabha with amendments. The Vidhana 
Sabha may then pass the bill with or without amend¬ 
ments as suggested by the Vidhana Parishad and send it 
back to the latter. The latter may reject it, or detain it 
for a month, or pass it with amendments to wdiich tlie 
Vidhana Sabha may not agree. In any case, once this is 
over, the bill is deemed to have been passed by the State 
Legislature in the form and with the amendments 
agreed to by the Vidhana Sabha. 
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Legislative Procedure. The usual procedure is first 
to seek to introduce the bill. If this is granted by the 
House, the title of the bill is read and the bill is pub¬ 
lished in the Oflicial Gazette. On some subsequent day, 
the moi'er of the bill may bring it up for the considera¬ 
tion of the House, or have it referred to a Select Com¬ 
mittee, or have it circulated for the consideration of the 
public. Once the report of the Select Committee is 
known or the opinion of the public elicited, the bill is 
then discussed clause by clause, the House paying due 
attention to the report of the Committee or public 
ojiinion. Each clause of the bill along with any amend¬ 
ment is voted upon. Then the bill is read for the third 
lime ancl the amended bill is voted upon as a whole, 
ll^inally, h is sent to the Second Chamber for considera¬ 
tion. There the same procedure takes place. After the 
bill has been passed it is sent to the Governor for his 
as.sent. 

The procedure for the passage into law of a Money 
Bill IS somewhat difl’erent. A bill is deemed to be a 
IMoney Bill if it contains provisions dealing with the 
imposition, abolition, remission, alteration or regulation 
of any tax; die regulation of the borrowing of money 
or guaranteeing the financial obligations of the State; 
tlie payment into or withdrawal of money from the 
Consolidated Fund and its custody; the appropriation 
of money out of or expenditure charged to or money 
received on account of the Consolidated Fund. It is 
the Speaker who, in case of any doubt, finally certifies 
whether a bill is a Money Bill or not. 

A Money Bill cannot be introduced in the Vidhana 
Parishad. After a Money Bill has been passed by the 
Vidliana Sabha of a State which has a Vidhana Parishad, 
it is .sent to the Vidhana Parishad for its recommenda- 
,tion.s and must be returned to the Vidhana Sabha within 
a period of 14 days, and the Vidhana Sabha may accept 
or reject the,se recommendations. If it accepts them, 
then tlie bill i.s said to have been passed in its amended 
form. If it rejects them, then the bill is pa.S8ed in the 
.shape in which it wa.s passed by the Vidhana Sabha. 
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Privileges of Members of the State Legislature. 

The Constitution guarantees freedom of speech in the 
Legislature of every State, subject to the provisions of 
the Constitution and the rules and standing orders that 
regulate the procedure of the Legislature. No member 
of the Legislature is liable to be charged in any Comt 
for anything said or any vote given by him in the 
Legislature or Legislative Committee. Other powers, 
privileges and immunities are the same as those of the 
House of Commons of the British Parliament, which is 
the final arbiter of Government policy in Gieat Biitain, 
has supreme power over the purse, and is the real ruler 
of the country. Its members can question and criticise 
widiout fear the actions of the executive, and obtain 
information on any dubious matter they may enquitc 
about in the carrying out of Government’s policy. They 
cannot be convicted for statements or accusations they 
may make in the House, regarding matters that concern f 
the State or public welfare. Finally, the members receive 
salaries and allowances fixed by the Legislature of the 
State. 

The Consolidated Fund. The Consolidated Fund is 
a special fund into which are credited the revenues 
received by the Government and out of which Govern¬ 
ment expenditure is paid. In India, there is a Consoli¬ 
dated Fund of India for the Government of India and 
a Consolidated Fund for each of the States. All revenues 
received, all loans raised and all moneys received in re¬ 
payment of loans by the Union or the State shall be paid 
into the Consolidated Fund of the Union or the State, 
as the case may be, and no money can be withdrawn out 
of that fund except in accordance with law and for the 
purpose and in the manner provided for in the Consti¬ 
tution. 

The Constitution provides that the following expen¬ 
diture should be paid out of tlie Consolidated Fund of 
the Union: (a) the salary and the allowances of the 
President of India and other expenditure relating to his 
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office, (b) the .salaries and allowances of the Chairman 
and the Deputy Chairman of the Rajya Sabha and tlie 
Speaker and Deputy Speaker of the Lok Sabha, (c) debt 
charges of the Government, including interest, sinking 
fund charges and redemption charges, and the expendi¬ 
ture in raising loans and redeeming debts, (d) the 
.salaries, allowances and pensions of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, (e) the pensions of the Judges of the 
Federal Court, (f) pensions of the Judges of the High 
Court, (g) salary, allowances and pension of the Comp¬ 
troller and Auditor General of India, (h) any sums re¬ 
quired to satisfy any judgment, decree or award of any 
court or arbitral tribunal, (i) any other expenditure so 
charged either by the Constitution or by a law of Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Similarly, at the State level, the Constitution requires 
that the following expenditure be charged on the 
Consolidated Fund of each State; (a) the salary and 
allowances of the Governor and expenditure incidental 
to his office, (b) the salaries and allowances of the 
Speaker and the Deputy Speaker of the Vidhana Sabha 
and the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the Vidhana 
Parishad, (c) debt charges of the State Government, 
including interest, sinking fund charges and redemption 
charges, and the expenditure in raising loans and redeem¬ 
ing debts, (d) the salaries and allowances of Judges of the 
High Court, (e) any sums required to satisfy any judg¬ 
ment, decree or award of any court or arbitration tribu¬ 
nal, and (f) any other expenditure so charged either by 
the Constitution or by a law of the State Legislature. 

How can money be withdrawn from the Consolidated 
Fund for purposes of Government expenditure? The 
Constitution requires that an annual estimate of receipts 
and expenditure has to be presented to tire Legislature. 
The money required has first to be introduced as a 
demand for a grant on the recommendation of tlie 
President or the Governor in tlie respective Legislatures. 
When the demands have been granted, witliclrawal of 
ji the money out of the Consolidated Fund and appropria- 
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tion for the various services has to be aiitliorised by the 
Appropriation Act. It must be noted however that 
Government expenditure is of two kinds: charged and 
voted. In the case of charged expenditure, no demands 
for grants need be made to the Legislature and no sanc¬ 
tion of the Legislature is necessary for incurring_ such 
expenditure. But in the case of voted expenditure, 
demands for grants have to be made to, and the expendi¬ 
ture sanctioned by, the Legislature. 

Out of the Consolidated Fund is formed the 
Contingency Fund to provide for expenditure in cases 
of emergency or shortage of money, pending sanction 
for such expenditure by the Legi,slature in the form of 
Supplementary Grants. 

It is through these stringent regulations of the Comsti- 
tution that public money is safeguarded and spent only 
for public purposes under the strict supervision of the 
representatives of the people, 

QUESTIONS 

1, Describe the different groups of States as created by the 
Constitution. 

2. How were the States reorganised in 1956? 

3, How has the Constitution divided the power of law-making 
between the Centre and the Slates? 

4. Who can be the Governor of a Stale? 

5., What are the powers of the Governor? 

6. Describe the composition and functions of the Council of 
Ministers. 

7. Describe the composition and powers of the Vklhana 
Siibha. 

8. How is the Vidhana Parishacl constituted? What are its 
powers? 

9. Describe the relationship between the Vidhana Sabha and 
the Vidhana Parishad. 

10. How does a Bill become a Laxv in a State Legislature? 

11. Wliat arc the privileges of the members of a State Legisla¬ 
ture? 

12. What is meant by the Consolidated Eiind? 

IS, What items of expenditure are dianged on the Consolidat¬ 
ed Funds of the Union and the States? 
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CHAPTER XV 


DISTRICT ADMINISTRATION 

Most of the States in India are larger than quite a 
few of the independent national states in Europe like 
Belgium, Holland, Italy or Spain. They have also larger 
populations to care for. It is impossible for their 
governments to see to the maintenance of law and order 
in every part of their territory. The State is therefore 
divided into smaller divisions known as Districts. In 
every State there are several districts. In most States 
many districts are united to form divisions, but for pur- 
po.ses of administration, the district forms the essential 
unit that links the governments of the State and the 
Union to the people in a direct and visible fashion. 

Importance. The District is the most important 
unit of administration. All the offices such as the 
revenue, education, public health, medical, police, civil 
and criminal courts, irrigation, the jails, excise, taxation, 
post and telegraphs, etc. are all centred at the district 
headquarters. Every aspect of the civil and political 
life of the district inhabitant is attended to within the 
district. The district is thus a complete administrative 
unit. 

Sub*(livisioiis. The District is large enough to bear 
further sub-divisions. For the sake of administrative 
convenience, the district is divided into sub-divisions, 
usually three to five. A sub-division is further dividecl 
into Taluks or Tahsils. While the District is under 
the District Magistrate, tlie sub-division is under tire 
Sub-divisional Magistrate and the Taliika or Tahsil 
under a Talisildar or a Mamlatdar. 

Officials. The Officer in charge of a district is called 
the District Officer, If the district forms part of a 
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division, headed by a Couimissioner, then the divisional 
officer is called a Deputy Commissioner. The district 
officer however is known as the Collector, He has his 
headquarters at the district town, but he often tours 
the district to keep himself in touch udth the alhurs 
of the district. He is usually a member of the Indian 
Administrative Service, 

Duties of the Collector, hhc District Officei or 
Collector is the backbone of the district administration. 
He is responsible for the efficient working of all the 
branches of the administration in his district. He 
combines in himself revenue and executive functions, 
and in certain States, also judicial ones. As Collectoi 
he is responsible for the collection of land revenue, 
excise and other taxes. All officials of the levenue 
administration ■ such as the Revenue Assistant, Tehsil- 
dars, etc. work under his direction. In times of famine 
or drought he grants famine relief and loans to the agri¬ 
culturists in his district. He also sees to the mainten¬ 
ance of the land records, crop_ yields, and the areas 
cropped, and the areas under different kinds of crops. 
Transfers of land holdings must be registered by the 
Collector. All government property is under his charge. 

Except in Maliarashtra, Madras, Assam and Madhya 
Pradesh, die Collector performs judicial functions as 
the District Magistrate. He has the powers of a First 
Glass' Magistrate. His is the Court where criminal 
cases in the district begin to be jreard. But lie can also 
hear appeals against the decisions of the Second and 
Third Class Magistrates. He also controls and supervises 
the work of the Subordinate Magistrates of his district. 
In criminal cases appeals against his decisions are heard 
by the Sessions Judge. 

As a Judicial Officer, lie can also try revenue and land 
cases. Appeals against his decisions are heard by the 
Commis.sioner. He has further to maintain law and 
order in his district, For this purpose he is assisted by 
the Superintendent of Police who must obey his orders 
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and keep him informed about the law and order situa¬ 
tion in the district. The District Magistrate may pro¬ 
hibit the holding of public meetings, processions and 
fairs if he thinks drey are likely to endanger the peace 
of the district. Similarly he is expected to deal with 
urgent situations like riots, strikes, and epidemics. 

Before the introduction of Panchayati Raj, his execu¬ 
tive functions were mainly to supervise and' control tire 
activities of die local self-governing institutions. But 
now he is expected to co-operate with tliem in adminis¬ 
tering the district, and to help their elected officials in 
carrying out their duties properly. 

Development. In modern India, which is rapidly 
being transformed into a ‘Welfare State’, the Collector 
assumes a new role._ It is the intention of die Consti¬ 
tution that his judicial functions should be separated 
from his executive ones, and so in the States of 
Maharashtra, Gujerat, Madra,s, Assam and Madhya 
Pradesh, the Collector is no longer a Magistrate. On 
the other hand, in all the States, the Collector and his 
administration are expected to become the instrument 
for bringing about improved conditions in the districts 
and especially in the villages. Thus the Collector has 
to direct and co-operate closely with die large number of 
experts on agriculture, irrigation, co-operation, etc. that 
have been introduced into the district by the Commu¬ 
nity Projects. These Projects, begun in 1952, are meant 
to show people new and better ways of farming and irri¬ 
gation, and to bring to them all the benefits of good 
health, eduaition, better housing, and many of the otlier 
advantages that are to be found in our towns; This is a 
new field for the district administrators and it implies a 
change from the old ways of ruling the people from 
above^ to serving them from below and winning their 
participation in improving their material and social 
lives. 

Ollier Officials. _ The District Officer is helped by a 
number of other district officials. The Superintendent 
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of Police controls the police force in the distnet In 
matters affecting law and order he is subject to the 
district officer. The sub-dmsioiial officers and Tali il- 
dars work directly under tlie Collector. Th'ne is s 
the District and Sessions Judge who is at the head of t e 
judicial organisation of the district. He wo^s unda 
the control of the High Court of the Sate. The Civil 
Surgeon is in charge of the hospitals and disp“s™“ “ 
the district. He advi,ses the Collector in niatteis affect 
in<r public health and sanitation. The District Health 
Ofeer loob after the' public health in rural areas, while 
the Municipal Health Officer performs similar functions 
in the towni The Health Officer is expected to control 
epidemics and die spread of contagious diseases, supei- 
vise the purity of milk and diinknig wmer, aiid look 
alter the drainage and sanitation of the Distiict. The 
Executive Engineer is in charge of the Public Works 
Department of the District. Roads and bridges, builch 
ino^, electricity, and irrigation fall under his responsibi¬ 
lity The District Inspector of Schools supervises the 
educational institutions, both Primary and Middle 
Schools. The Community Development Projects have 
introduced a whole group of new officials into die dis¬ 
trict with the Block Development Officer at their head. 
These men are expected to co-operate closely widi die 
District Officer, and he in turn must assist them m their 
work of educating the villagers, and teaching them new 
ways of farming, and looking after their cattle, digging 
new wells and building new roads. 


QUESTIONS 

1, Why is the District said to be the most important unit of 
administration? 

2, What are the sub-divisions of a District? 

3, What are the duties of a Collector? 

4, What is expected of a Collector in a Welfare State? 

5 Mention tlie officials who help the Collector in the adminis¬ 
tration of a District. Describe the duties of each of them. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 

^ Local .self-government implies the independent manage¬ 
ment of die public affairs of a small area or locality by 
the local inhabitants of that area, either directly or 
through their ^ elected representatives. Such public 
matters would include liealdi, sanitation, the provision 
of drinking water, lighting, roads, drainage, cleanliness, 
; etc. The Government allows the people of these loca¬ 
lities to manage their own local affairs and permits them 
to tax and spend money for this purpose through the 
f. Local Body formed by the inhabitants from among them¬ 
selves. 

; Need and Advantages. In our very large modern 

States, it becomes impossible for the Central Govern- 
i ment or even the State Government to see to all the 

! local needs of the people. Local conditions differ from 

v: village to village, from town to town and from district 

to district. It is scarcely possible to enforce one uni¬ 
form administration in these circumstances in every re- 
: mote hamlet throughout the country. Nor is it possible 

for die Government located in a distant place to under¬ 
stand or sympathise with local grievances. The local 
i authorities can do this much better. Thus it has come 
about that local .self-government has been established. 

But even if the central government were able to 
i manage local affairs with some success, local self- 

• government could still be advocated because of its 
f educative value. It is the training ground for democracy 

i and the formation of civic virtues. If the State were 

I to undertake to sati,sfy every slightest need of the citizen, 

j: the vast majority of citizens would be indifferent to the 

I affairs of die country. Local bodies train citizens for 

1 self-government by making them participate in collective 
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activity and overcoming disagreements among themselves 
by persuasion and compromise. Local self-government 
offers the citizens the best opportunity for developing 
into good statesmen and active politicians. At the same 
time it secures efficiency in the administration because 
the local inhabitants know their needs exactly and how 
they can be satisfied in the most economical way. 

The importance of local self-government has greatly 
increased with Indian independence, and the enlarged 
powers conferred on local bodies. The Five Year Plans 
have stressed tire necessity of the people’s participation 
in their own uplift. Adult franchise forms the basis or 
election to local bodies, whose activities should give the 
people ample opportunities of learning the ait of gov¬ 
erning themselves. 


Organisation. Local bodies are broadly classed into 
two groups, urban and rural. In die larger citic.s they 
are known as Corporations, and in medium and small 
towns as Municipal Committees or Boards. The civic 
needs of die rural areas are looked after by the District 
.or Taluka Boards and Gram Panchayats. 


Local Self-Government Organisation 

I 


Urban 


Corporation Municipality 


Rural 

I 


Zilla Palishad Panchayal Samiti Panclayat 
(formerly (formerly 
Local Board) Local Board) 


Corporations. The Corporations have been e.stab- 
lishecl by a special Act of the State Legislature. They 
enjoy more powers and have a higher status than the 
Municipal Committees of the district towns, and also 
are more independent of the State. Their elected presi¬ 
dents are known as, Mayors. 

In the State of Maharashtra there are five Municipal 
Corporations. The Bombay Municipal Corporation 
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is made up of 124_ representatives elected on adult 
rianchise. The administration of the city is entrusted 
to three authorities: 

(1) the General Council of the Corporation; 

(2) the Standing Committee of die Council; and 

(3) the Commissioner or Executive Officer. 

Each of these bodies functions in a field expressly 
marked out for it by law. The General Council appoints 
all the officers of the corporation, except the Commis¬ 
sioner who is appointed by the State Government. The 
Standing ^Committees of 16 memliers each are elected 
by the Council and carry out the main work of the 
administration covering taxation and finance, engineer- 
ing works, health and education. The Municipal Com¬ 
missioner is the head of the executive. He is often a 
member of^ the Indian Civil Service or the Indian 
Administrative Service, and is appointed by Government 
for a period of three years. He can be removed by the 
Corporation by a five-eighths vote., He attends meetings 
of the Corporation and the Committees but does not 
vote. He may have Deputy Commissioners to assist 
him. If die Government wishes to withdraw his services, 
the consent of the Corporation is necessary. 

Miimcipaliiies. Smaller cities and district towns 
have elected Municipalities with functions similar to 
tho.se of Corporations. The members are chosen on a 
basis of adult franchise. They have elected Presidents 
and also function through committees. All the members 
of the Municipality constitute its general body which 
discusses and decides all questions of general policy and 
important details of luuiiicipal administration. The 
powers of passing the budget, imposing taxation, voting 
expenditure, and making rules and regulations are the n 
re.sponsibilitic.s of the general body. The day-to-day 
work of the Municipality is carried on by an executive 
officer, who is either a member of the State Civil Service 
or a senior municipaf executive officer, 
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Functions of Corporations and Municipalities. A 
Municipality has both obligatory and optional functions. 
These may be classified under four heads: sanitation, 
public health and medical relief, education, and public 
activities. 

The obligatory functions of die Municipality are: 

(1) To look after the sanitation of the town. This 
implies keeping the streets clean and healdiy by remov¬ 
ing the filth and dirt, and providing proper drainage. 
It has to assign places for the burial or burning of the 
dead, and keep a register of births and deaths._ It must 
construct, maintain and improve the public streets, 
latrines, drains, etc. 

(2) A Municipality is expected to look after the health 
of the town by providing hospitals and dispensaries, 
making arrangements for vaccinations, preventing the 
outbreak of epidemics, setting up maternity and child 
welfare centres. It must prevent the sale of adulterated 
food, and provide adec[uate water supply. 

(3) In regard to education, a Municipality is expected 
to open and maintain primary and secondary schools. 
It gives aid to primary schools, especially where educa¬ 
tion is free and compulsory. 

The optional functions are the building of libraries, 
museums, rest houses and other public buildings, and 
the laying out of public gardens, parks, and undertak¬ 
ing other welfare measures. It may also run trams and 
buses for transport within the Municipal area. In recent 
years in the bigger cities, the setting up of Improvement 
Trusts and Town Planning Bodies have become a novel 
function of the Municipalities, in order to improve the 
conditions of the cities and to regulate their expansion 
in the future. Similarly, the Municipalities will have 
to undertake the clearance of the slums within munici¬ 
pal limits. 

Sources of Revenue, Municipalities need large sums 
of money to discliarge their varied functions, The chief 
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source is taxation. Thus a terminal tax or octroi duty 
is levied on goods entering municipal limits. The Muni¬ 
cipality can levy taxes on property and houses, profes¬ 
sions, vehicles, dogs and cattle. It collects taxes on roads, 
bridges and ferries. _ Finally, it charges rates on water, 
lighting and electricity, drainage and conservancy. 

In addition to these taxes, the Municipality raises 
rent from municipal property, land, markets, and rest- 
liou,ses. It may also get profits from its public enterprises 
like bus and tram services and dairy farms. 

Lastly, the Municipality receives a fixed annual grant 
and special grants from the State Government. It can 
also raise public loans with the consent of the State 
Government. 

Local Boards. The Local Boards are intended to 
manage the local affairs of eitlier a District or a Taluka, 
in which case they are known either as District .Local 
Boards or Taluka Boards respectively. Like the muni¬ 
cipalities, the local boards are elected on a basis of adult 
franchise. They have tlieir Presidents and Vice- 
Presidents who are also elected by and from among the 
members of the Board. The Boards function through 
committees, and questions of policy, the budget, and 
items of expenditure are decided by the Board. The 
day-to-day executive work is performed by a permanent 
j Secretary or Commissioner, who works under the direc- 
I tion of the elected President, The rest of'the executive 
staff of the local board consists of engineers, health 
I officers and inspectors, inspectors of schools, etc., for each 
[: of the various administrative departments of the Board. 

I ' ■. 

I' Functions. The principal function of the Local 
f; Board is to provide primary and secondary education 

both for boys and girls, and to give grants-in-aid to non- 
J: Board schools. It also looks after adult education.- It 

has to construct and maintain roads and bridges in good 
i: condition, and plant trees along the roadside for shade. 
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It runs dispensaries, hospitals and maternity and child 
welfare clinics, and makes arrangements for sanitation 
and public health. It must prevent the outbreak of 
epidemics, check small-pox and malaria, carry out vacci¬ 
nation and inoculation in time. It manages the 
markets, rest-houses, bungalows and other public works, 
and maintains veterinary hospitals and cattle breeding- 
stations, holds cattle fairs and encourages the improve¬ 
ment of livestock. It helps the district authorities in the 
distribution of famine relief. It provides wells for 
drinking water and cremation grounds for the disposal 
of the dead. 

Resources. Like the Municipalities, taxation is the 
chief source of the revenue of the Local Boards, They 
levy a special cess on the land revenue and an income 
tax on those without lands but who have an income 
above a certain limit. Taxes arc also levied on rural 
factories, vehicles, pack animals and cycles. Fees are 
obtained from die registration of cattle .sold in the 
markets, from marriages, from schools and dispensaries, 
from pounds and ferry services. Rent is received from 
Local Board property and lands. Finally, Government 
loans and grants make up an important addition to the 
total income of the Boards. 

Village Paiicliayats. The Village Panchayats have 
functioned from very early days down to the Briti.sh 
period in Indian history as centres of local self- 
government. So long as the village was a self-contained 
unit cut off from the rest of the country, the Panchayats 
flourished. But the spread of the roads and railways 
broke up the closed village community and the increa.s- 
ing centralisation of government during tlie British 
regime deprived the Panchayats of their influence and 
power. Rural initiative and drive suffered as a result. 
One of the directive prmciple.s of the Constitution i.s 
that the State should take steps to reorganise tlie village 
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panchayats and endow them with such power and autlio- 
nty as may be necessary to enable them to function well. 
Accordingly, the States have actively fostered the growth 
o village panchayats, and they now number more than 
two laklis, and cover nearly 90 per cent of the entire 
rural population. 

Composition. Panchayats are elected by the mon 
Mas consisting of the entire adult population of the 
village. They do not necessarily consist of only five 
may vary from three to seven members. 
At the head of the Panchayat is the Sarpanch. who is 
elected to his office by and from among die members 
of the Panchayat. 

Funclioiis, The functions of die Panchayat are both 
administiative and judicial, Among the administrative 
functions must be mentioned the maintenance of village 
roads, streets, tanks and wells and die provision of sani¬ 
tation and drainage for the entire village. Besides, they 
are expected to provide medical relief, set up centres for 
maternity and child welfare, and look after the common 
grazing grounds. In some places, Panchayats also look 
after primary education, and maintain the village records 
and collect the land revenue. They also help both the 
revenue and police officers in their normal duties, by 
informing the police of any suspicious characters in the 
village, reporting the number of births and deaths, 
reporting cases of infectious diseases and encroachment 
of Goveriinieiu land, etc. 

Besides their administrative and civic functions, 
panchayats also have a judicial wing called the nyaya 
panchayat, Elected from among the members of the 
village panchayat, they are capable of trying minor 
offences under the bidian Penal Gocle and other .special 
and local laws. Their powers of punishment are limited 
to the imposition of small fines. They can try civil cases 
of the money value of Rs. 200/-. The nyaya panchayat 
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employs a simple and quick procedure for fhe trial of 
cases. No lawyer is permitted to appear before it. 

Sources of Revenue. The main sources of revenue 
for the Panchayat are taxes on houses and lands, levies 
during the time of fairs and festivals, sales of goods 
and octroi duties, and fines imposed by the Panchayat. 
Besides the Panchayats also receive grants from the 
District Boards, especially for .specific purposes like 
health and education, 

Panchayati Raj. A new pattern of local self-govern¬ 
ment is gradually displacing the, former structure of 
local boards. This is popularly known as Panchayati 
Raj, which implies a large measure of decentralisation 
at the local level. With the revival of the Village 
Panchayats in almost all the States, and the trend in 
the official policy to encourage their, formation and 
activity throughout the rural area, the District Boards 
are being pushed into the background. In tlieir place, 
Panchayat Samitis have been set up at the sub-divisional 
or the Community Block Development level. At the 
district level, Zilla Parishads or District Councils have 
been erected. The change has taken place in practically 
every State. Thus a three-tier structure for local self- 
government has been established. The Sarpanchas of 
the Village Panchayats are members of the Panchayat 
Samitis and the Chairmen of tlie Panchayat Samitis 
become members of the Zilla Parishad. 

The purpose in establishing the new organiption of 
Panchayats, Panchayat Samitis and Zilla Parishads is 
to make the people share, in the responsibility of their 
own development. These local bodies are expected to 
work through various committees. They will have both 
executive and co-ordinating functions. And they must 
plan out and execute their own schemes for social and 
economic improvement of the village and the district 
within the overall objectives and resources of the Five 
Year Plans. 


A recent official survey of the functioning of tire 
Panchayats in both Rajasthan and Andhra Pradesh 
reveals that people evince greater interest and partici¬ 
pate niore eagerly in development schemes, when they 
are given the responsibility of planning and execution. 
Further Panchayat Samitis have prepared their own 
Five Year Plans, and most Panchayats have taken trouble 
to improve^ the lot of the Harijans and the weaker sec¬ 
tions of society. The attendance of teachers and students 
in the schools has improved. Vigorous steps are being 
taken to increase agricultural production. 

Village factions however gravely obstruct the smooth 
funcuoning of the panchayats. Caste loyalties and the 
dominance of the landowners in the villages tend to 
place the advantages of local authority in tire hands of a 
few people, who use it for their own interests. 

Another difficulty that has come to light is the lack of 
contact and .sometimes positive disagreement between the 
Presidents of the Samitis and the Block Development 
Officers. It appears that both parties are over-conscious 
of their authority. The same difficulty repeats itself at 
the district level where the Collector comes into conflict 
witli the President of the Zilla Parishad. 

Despite these handicaps, Panchayati Raj has brought 
politics down to the village level, and made government 
more intelligible to the peasant. He knows tliat his 
vote counts at the elections of the Panchayat. And he 
is also aware tliat the political party will often break 
with caste prejudice in order to attract his support. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Wliat do you understand by Local Self-Government? 
t What are the advantages of having a system of Local Self- 
Government? 

3. How arc Municipal Corporations constituted? Wliat are 
their powers? 

4. How are Municipalities constituted? Wliat are their 
main functions? 
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5. Flow are the Corporations and Municipalities financed? 

6. Flow are the Local Boards constituted? What functions do 
they perform? 

7. What are the main sources of revenue for the Local Boards? 

8. Why does the Constitution attach much importance to the 
Village Panchayat? 

9. How is the Village Panchayat constituted? What are its 
main' functions? 

10. What are the Panchayat’s main sources of income? 

IL Describe the recent changes in the structural organisation 
of local self-government in the rural areas. How has it 
vitalised the Panchayats? 

12. How' has Panchayati Raj succeeded in the states where it 
has been implemented? 








CHAPTER XVII 
THE JUDICIARY 

The Administration of Justice in India is the responsi¬ 
bility of the Courts. The Courts are of various kinds 
with a variety of powers. First and foremost, since India 
is a federation of States, there is the Supreme Court 
at the Centre. In each State, there is a High Court, 
under which are the Criminal Courts and the Civil 
Courts. 

The Supreme Court. The Supreme Court is the 
highest judicial tribunal in the land. It consists of a 
Chief Justice and not more than ten judges appointed 
by the President, The Chief Justice of India is appoint¬ 
ed by the President after consulting judges of the 
Supreme Court and the State High Courts. The judges 
of tlie Supreme Court are appointed by the President in 
consultation with the Chief Justice of India. 

A Judge of the Supreme Court must be a citizen of 
India and must satisfy the three following conditions: 

(a) he must have been for at least live years a judge of 
a High Court, or of two or more such courts in .succes¬ 
sion, or 

(b) he must have been an Advocate of a High Court or 
of two or more such courts in succession for at least ten 
years, or 

(c) he must in the opinion of the President be a 
distinguished jurist. 

The Constitution also allows the appointment of a 
judge of a liigh Court to the Supreme Court for a 
.special case and of retired judges of the Supreme and 
Federal Courts to sit and act as judges of the Supreme 
Court. 
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The Chief Justice and Judges of the Supreme Court 
are paid monthly salaries of Rs. 5,000/- and Rs. 4,000/- 
respectively. Besides they are provided with free 
accommodation. The Judges hold office till the age of 
65, but tliey may be removed at any time for reasons of 
misbehaviour or incapacity by the President. To do so 
however he must be presented with an address in the 
same session by members of both Houses of Parliament 
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praying for such action. The judges are guaranteed 
security of service and their salaries and privileges cannot 
be changed after their appointment. After retirementj 
they cannot practise in any court of law. 

Powers of the Coml. In the first place the Supreme 
Court has original jurisdiction, which extends to all 
disputes between (i) the Union Government and one or 
more States, and (ii) between two or more States. 

Secondly, it is tire highest Court of Appeal in India. 
It hears appeals against the decisions of the High Courts 
in three types of cases, viz.. Constitutional, Criminal and 
Civil. In constitutional matters, it hears appeals when 
a High Court certifies that a particular case involves 
some substantial point of law concerning the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Constitution. In criminal matters, the right 
of appeal has been provided for if the High Court— 

(a) has on appeal revised an order of acquittal of an 
accused person and sentenced him to death; or 

(b) has transferred to itself any case from a lower 
court and has sentenced the accused person to death; or 

(c) certifies that the case is fit for appeal. 

^ Parliament has powers to extend the criminal jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Supreme Court. Finally, in Civil Cases the 
Supreme Court hears appeals if a High Court certifies 
that— 

(a) the amount of the claim is Rs. 20,000/- and 

(b) the case involves some substantial point of law. 

Thirdly, the Supreme Court has advisory jurisdiction. 
The President can refer to it any question of law or fact 
for its opinion, which, however, is not binding on the 
President. 

Usually the Supreme Court sits at Delhi, but it might 
.shift to some other place from time to time as the Chief 
Justice with the approval of the President may decide. 
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Guardian of the Constitution. The Supreme Court 
is rightly called the guardian of the Constitution. It is 
the final authority to interpret the meaning of the 
Constitution and how it applies in a particular case. It 
has the special duty of safeguarding the rights and 
liberties of the citizens as outlined in the fundamental 
rights of the Constitution. It can declare a law passed 
by a Legislature as unconstitutional and void if it denies 
any provision of the Constitution. It can issue writs for 
the enforcement of fundamental rights. In this way it 
has won great prestige and authority in India and espe¬ 
cially the confidence of the minorities. Its judges are so 
protected from any kind of interference eidier by mem¬ 
bers of Parliament or by other individuals that diey 
can enjoy complete independence and be thoroughly 
impartial. 

High Court. In each State diere is a High Court 
which stands at the head of the State’s judicial adminis¬ 
tration. The High Court consists of a Chief Justice 
and a number of other judges to be appointed by the 
President as he thinks necessary. The Chief Justice of 
the High Court is appointed by the President after con¬ 
sultation with the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
and the Governor of the State. In the appointment of 
the other judges of the High Court the Chief Justice of 
that court is also consulted. 

The judge of the High Court must possess the follow¬ 
ing qualifications. He must be a citizen of India, must 
have held judicial office in India for at least ten years or 
must have been an advocate in a High Court for at least 
ten years. 

The Chief Justice draws a salary of Rs. 4,000/- and 
a Judge of the High Court Rs. 3,500/- a month. A 
Judge must retire at the age of 60 but he may resign at 
any time. He may be removed from office, for incapa¬ 
city or misbehaviour, by the President after an address 
has been presented by each House of Parliament for such 
removal. The address must have been passed in each 
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House by an absolute majority of tire total membership 
of the House and by a two-thirds majority of the mera- 
beis present and voting. On retirement he is not 
allowed to practise in a court of law. However he may 
be asked to sit as a Judge of the High Court and he is 
entitled to certain allowances fixed by the President. 

Powers of the High Court. The Constitution does 
not describe the powers and duties of the High Courts, 
but it is understood that the High Courts enjoy all the 
powers, privileges and functions they possessed before 
the advent of the Constitution. 

The High Courts have judicial and administrative 
powers. The High Courts of Bombay, Madras and 
Calcutta have original jurisdiction in all matters, i.e. 
they can try cases directly brought to them, while the 
other High Courts have such jurisdiction only in certain 
particular matters. But all High Courts exercise appel¬ 
late jurisdiction, i.e. they can be Courts of Appeal in the 
States for hearing appeals against the decisions of the 
lower courts. 

Regarding their administrative powers, the High 
Courts supervise the working of the subordinate courts, 
frame rules and regulations for the 'conduct of their 
busine.ss and inspect their records. They can transfer 
ca.ses from one court to another. All appointments, 
transfers and promotions of District Judges are made 
by the Governor in consultation with the High Court 
of the State. Other appointments to the judicial service 
of the State are also made by the Governor on the advice 
of the Pligh Court and the Public Service Commission. 
The High Court has also been conferred the power to 
issue writs not merely to safeguard fundamental rights 
but for any other purpose. Through these writs the 
power of the Legislature and the Executive is controlled. 

Subordinate Courts. These are of three kinds: the 
Criminal Courts, the Civil Courts and the Revenue 
Courts. 
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The lowest Criminal Court is that of a Third Class 
Magistrate who tries petty ^ criminal cases involving 
punishment up to one month and fines up to Rs, 50/-. 
Above it, stands the court of the Second Class Magistrate, 
who can award punishment up to six months and fines 
not exceeding _Rs. 200/-. Neither of these courts has 
power to hear appeals. Next comes the court of the 
First Class Magistrate who hears appeals against the 
decisions of the Subordinate Magistrates. He can also 
hear cases immediately brought before him which in¬ 
volve punishment of imprisonment up to two years and 
fines not exceeding Rs. 1,000/-. The appeals against the 
decisions of the First Class Magistrates are heard by the 
District Magistrate, who possesses both original and 
appellate jurisdiction. In certain States, the District 
Magistrate may also be the Deputy Commissioner of the 
District which is an executive or administrative office. 
Appeals from the District Magistrate’s Court are heard 
by the Sessions Court which is presided over by the 
Sessions Judge and is the highest court in the district. 
The Sessions Judge tries criminal cases involving- 
murder and other serious cases with the help of a Jury 
or Assessors. He can award the deatli sentence, which, 
however, must be confirmed by the High Court. 

Civil Courts. The lowest Civil Court is the Small 
Cause Court which can dispose of minor civil cases 
involving sums between Rs. 500 and Rs. 2,000. Then 
come the courts of the Sub-Judges of various grades— 
First, Second, Third and Fourth Class—for trying civil 
cases involving sums up to Rs. 5,000. These have no 
power to hear appeals. Above them is the court of the 
Senior Sub-Judge who can hear cases involving any sum. 
Above all tliese courts is the District Court presided 
over by the District Judge. He is the head of the judi¬ 
cial organisation of the district. The office of tlte District 
and Sessions Judge is held by the same person. He is 
known as District Judge when dealing witli civil cases 
and Sessions Judge when dealing vyith criminal cases. 
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Jury and Assessors. In India, petty criminal cases 
are tried without the aid of jury or assessors, but in all 
.serious cases use is made of tlie jury or assessors. In 
criminal cases before tire High Courts, the jury is always 
summoned. In the districts, when cases are tried before 
the Sessions Judge the verdict of the jury is not binding 
on the judge because it is difficult to find reliable and 
intelligent jurors. If the Sessions Judge disagrees with 
the jury he may refer tlie case to the High Court. 

The jury system is based on the principle that a man 
must be tried by his equals. Jurymen are expected to 
give their verdict on the evidence placed before them 
and not on what they know or think of the case. The 
Judge often determines what i§ relevant to the case in 
the evidence submitted by the witnesses and what is not 
.so relevant, and will sum up the evidence for the jury. 
Their verdict must be ‘guilty’ or ‘not guilty’ and 
normally a unanimous decision is expected. 

Separation of the Executive from the Judiciary. 
The Constitution makes it clear that there should as far 
as possible be a separation between the executive and 
the judiciary. In other words, the same person should 
not be at one and tlie same time both an executive 
officer and a judge. A typical example of this queer 
combination is the Collector of the District. In times 
past he used to be both the District Magistrate and the 
District Collector. The Constitution desires that such 
a combination of duties should cease. 

The reason is that if the executive officer also 
possesses judicial powers, the freedom of the citizen is 
in grave danger. The latter has no chance of appealing 
for protection in case of harassment by tlie administra¬ 
tive officer, who is also his judge. 

The States of A.ssam, Mahara.shtra, Gujarat, Madhya 
Pradesh and Madras have implemented this reform 
fully, the other States only partially. Thus in Madras, 
all the powers and functions of the Magistrate are 
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divided under two heads, viz., judicial and hon-judicial. 
The officers discharging judicial functions are placed 
under the High Court. Moreover, those appointed to 
such positions must have some training in the law. 
Similar measures are being taken in the other States to 
carry out the directive of the Constitution. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Describe the power and functions of the Supreme Court. 

2-. Why is the Supreme Court called the guardian of the G>n- 
stitution? 

3. What are the necessary qualifications of a judge of the 
Supreme Court? 

4. How can he be removed from office? 

5. Wliat are his emoluments? 

6. Describe the composition of the High Court. 

7. What are the powers of tlie High Court? 

8. Outline the qualifications and privileges of the judges of 
the High Court. 

9. Among the subordinate courts, how would you distinguish 
between the Criminal and Civil Courts? 

10. On what principle is the Jury System based? How does 
it function in India? 

11. On what grounds would you justify the separation of the 
Executive from the Judiciary? 
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CHAPI'ER XVIII 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 

One of the important functions of the Government of 
a modern State is the administration of the country. So 
long as the ideal of the State was merely to guarantee 
the protection and safety of its citizens, both internal 
and external, the administration of the day-to-day affairs 
of the country was neither complicated nor burdensome. 
But since our country has freely and deliberately chosen 
to transform itself into a Welfare State, administration 
as.sume.s a new importance because the duties of the Gov- 
pnment official bring him face to face t\dth the citizen 
in practically every sphere of life. Indeed he has to care 
for the citizen from the cradle to the grave, for this is 
the ideal of die Welfare State. To achieve this pur¬ 
pose effectively, the administrators will have to be care¬ 
fully chosen from the best available talent within the 
country. Accordingly, the Indian Constitution provides 
for the establi.shment of a Public Service Commission for 
tire Union and similar bodies for the State. 

Umoii Public Service Commission. The Union 
Public Service Commission is an independent body 
established by the Constitution of India, It consists of 
a chairman and other members whose number is deter¬ 
mined by the President. It is the President who 
appoints them. One half of the members must be 
persons who at the time of their appointments must have 
held office for at least ten years either under the Govern¬ 
ment of India or one of the State Governments. A 
member of the Commission holds office for a term of six 
years or until he attains the age of 65. Only the Presi¬ 
dent has the power to remove the chairman or a member 
of the Commission for reasons of misbehaviour after he 
has consulted the Supreme Court and received its report, 
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In order to safeguard the independence of the Commis¬ 
sion the Constitution debars a chairman from further 
employment eidrer under die Government of India or 
the Government of a State. A member other than a 
chairman can however be appointed chairman of that 
Commission or of a State Public Service Commission, 
but cannot be given any other Government employment. 

Functions. The Functions of the Commission are 
prescribed by the Constitution. They are: (1) The 
recruitment to all civil services and posts under the 
Union Government by written examination, by inter¬ 
view and by promotion. (2) The advising of Govern¬ 
ment on all matters relating to the mediods of recruit¬ 
ment, principles to be followed in making appointments 
to civil services and posts and making promotions from 
one service to another. (3) All matters of discipline 
affecting Government servants, any claim made by a 
Government servant, or any claim for compensation in 
discharge of his duty are the responsibility of the Com¬ 
mission. Government must consult the Commission 
on these matters. The President can however with the 
approval of Parliament make regulations to specify the 
matters in which either generally or under certain 
circumstances, it will not be necessary for the Govern¬ 
ment to consult die Commission. 

The Union Public Service Commission submits an 
annual report of its work to the President who has to 
place it before the Parliament. If there are cases where 
the Government cannot accept the advice of the Com¬ 
mission, these matters and the reasons for such action 
must be made known to Parliament. 

Work of the Cominissioii. The standards and die 
syllabus of the competitive examination to the All-India 
and the Central Services are laid clown by the Commis¬ 
sion in: consultation with the Ministries of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and well-known educationists. Candidates 
have also to undergo a viva voce tc&t which enables the 
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Commission to judge dieir personal qualities. This is 
now supplemented with a group discussion. The 
chairman presides over die board which consists of one 
or more members of the Commission, representatives of 
the Ministries and well-known educationists. With the 
great demand for service officers to implement the 
.schemes of development drawn up in the Five Year 
Plans, the Commission’s work has expanded and direct 
recruitment to these new posts has to be made. In these 
case.s the Commission is helped by representatives of the 
Ministry and also by other specialists. 

The Services. With the transfer of power to Indian 
hands in 1947, many of the former British administra¬ 
tive officers left India. The former Indian Civil Service 
and the Indian Police Service which had been staffed 
mainly by British officers had to be replaced by new 
all-India Services. Accordingly, the Government set up 
the Indian Administrative Service and the Indian Police 
vService on an all-India basis. 

The Partition of die country and the Five Year Plans 
have created a great demand for an enlarged and capable 
administrative service. Recruitment to the two services 
and other Central Services, such as the Indian Foreign 
Service, Indian Audits and Account Service, Indian 
Defence Accounts Service, Indian Postal Service, etc., is 
made by the Union Public Service Conamission, on die 
ba.sis of a competitive examination supplemented by a 
viva voce test. The conditions of service of persons 
appointed to the public services under the Union are 
regulated by Acts of Parliament. 

The Constitution also provides security of service 
and lengdi of service to all the members of the services. 
No member of a civil or an all-India service can be 
removed or dismissed by an authority subordinate to 
that by which he was appointed. Further before any 
officer can be dismissed or reduced in rank he must be 
given a rea.sonable opportunity to defend himself. But 
he can be denied this privilege if it is proved in a court 
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of law that he was guilty of some criminal action, or if 
the dismissing authority is satisfied that it is not practical 
to give the offending officer a chance to defend himself, 
or if tlie President or the Governor judges that for the 
security of the State, it would be dangerous to allow the 
guilty officer to defend himself. 

Training of the Services. The two all-India Services 
have their own training schools: the Indian Admini.s- 
trative Service School at Delhi and the Central Police 
Training College at Abu. 

The training course for the IAS officers is designed 
to make them conscious of their new role as public 
servants in independent India, and therefore strives to 
foster in diem methods of dealing with people in a 
democratic way. They are expected to have a thorough 
knowledge of the history of the country and the consti¬ 
tution, civil and criminal law, public administration and 
the language of the State in which they will work. Simi¬ 
larly, the Police officers, besides instruction in the duties 
and responsibilities of the police, are given some military 
training. Both IAS and IPS officers are taken on tour 
to visit army and police institutions, development pro¬ 
ject areas and community project blocks. 


QUESTIONS 

1. WIuu demands does a Welfare State make upon the admin¬ 
istration of a country? 

2. How is the Union Public Service Commission constituted 
and what are its functions? 

3. How does the Commission control the recruitment of 
officers to the administrative services? 

4. Mention the various types of administrative services in the 
country. How are the seivice conditions protected by the 
Constitution? 

6. Plow are the officers of the all-India services trained? 


CHAPTEll XIX 

INDIAN DEFENCE 

The defence of the nation is one of the gravest responsi¬ 
bilities of any Government. Fortunately when the coun¬ 
try became independent, the new Indian government 
did not rely on foreign troops for its defence, since it had 
at its command well-trained and well-equipped forces 
that had already won their spurs in World War II. 
However, many changes had to be introduced in the 
defence establishment. 

The'three Defence Services, Army, Navy and Air 
Force, were placed under the charge of a Defence 
Minister responsible to Parliament in all matters relating 
to the Armed Forces. In 1950, when India became a 
Republic, the supreme command of die Armed Forces 
was vested in the President of India, while the responsi¬ 
bility of their administration and day-to-day working 
continued to be tliat of the Ministry of Defence and the 
three Service Headquarters. 

Another important change was the appointment of 
separate Commanders-in-Chief for the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. They are now known as the Chief of the 
Army Staff, the Qhief of the Naval Stafii and the Chief 
of the Air Staff. The overall control of the Services 
rests with the Ministry of Defence, which obtains the 
decisions of the Government on all matters that concern 
the defence of the country and pas.ses them on to the 
respective Chiefs of Staff for execution. At the head of 
the Ministry of Defence is the Defence Minister, who 
is a member of the Cabinet. He is advised by the 
Ministry of Defence and the Chiefs of Staff and their 
personnel. 
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The Army. The Indian Array is patterned on the 
British Army under whose officers most of its personnel 
have been trained. It is divided into four commands 
■•—Southern, Eastern, Central and Western—each under 
a General Officer Comraanding-in-Chief of the ranh of 
Lieutenant-General. Each of the commands is furthei’ 
divided into Areas under a General Officer Commanding 
of the rank of Major-General. The Areas are in turn 
sub-divided into Sub-Areas, each under a Brigadier. 
Each command has two or tliree corps, each commanded 
by a Lieutenant-General. Each corps in turn has two 
or three divisions under the command of a Major- 
General. 

The Army headquarters, located in New Delhi, 
functions under the Chief of the Army Staff, He is 
assisted by a Vice-Chief of the Army Staff, a Deputy 
Chief of the Array Staff and three Principal Staff Officers, 
all of the rank of Lieutenant-General. In addition, 
there are the heads of various arms and services. 

Awards for gallantry are made by the Chief of the 
Army Staff on the recommendations of the Field 
Commanders. 

The Navy. India has a long toastline that is wa.sliod 
by the Arabian Sea,, the Indian Ocean and the Bay of 
Bengal. The duty of the Navy is to keep our coastline, 
our shipping routes, and our command over these seas 
safe for our citizens. 

In recent years the Indian Navy has rapidly expanded 
in vseveral directions. The Fleet has been modernised 
and so has the training of its officers. And the Naval 
Aviation Wing, started in 1953, is a new venture and is 
developing speedily. 

The Indian Fleet comprises today the INS Vikrant 
(Flagship of the Navy), an air craft carrier, INS Mysore, 
a Colony-class cruiser, INS Dcl/nV a Leader-Gla.ss cruiser, 
two destroyer squadrons, and a number of frigate 
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squadrons, including some of the latest types of anti¬ 
submarine and anti-aircraft frigates. 

The Naval Headquarters, located in Delhi, is under 
the direction of the Chief of the Naval Staff, who is 
assisted in his work by four Principal Officers. He has 
four commands for administration and operational work 
functioning under him. One of these is on the sea and 
the other three are on land. They are the Flag Officer 
Commanding, Indian Fleet, Flag Officer, Bombay, 
Commodore, East Coast, Visakhapatnam. 

The Air Force, Though the Air Force was formed 
as recently as 1937, it has made very rapid advance in the 
quality of the fighting men it has produced. During 
World War II, the Air Force guarded India’s coastlines 
and her frontiers especially in Burma against the Japa¬ 
nese. After independence the Air Force has rapidly 
developed. A Recruitment Organization was set up to 
speed recruitment. 

The Air Force Headquarters are located in Delhi and 
are under the direction of the Chief of the Air Staff, 
who is assisted by four Principal Staff Officers who con¬ 
trol the four main branches of the Air Headquarters. 

Under the Air Fleadquarters come five major Air 
Force formations, viz. the Western Air, Training, Main¬ 
tenance, the Eastern Air, and the Central Air Com¬ 
mands. 

The Air Force fleet consists of a variety of transport, 
fighter and bomber aircraft. Among die fighter aircraft 
in use are the Vampires, Toofanis, Mysteres, Hunters, 
Gnats and MiG 27s. 

Training. The training of officer cadets of the Army, 
Navy and the Air Force takes place at the National 
Defence Academy at Khadakvasla near Poona. This 
institution was opened in 1953, and provides accom¬ 
modation for 1,500 cadets. 
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Admission to the Academy is restricted to successful 
candidates at the bi-annual written examination con¬ 
ducted by the Union Public Service Commission, at dif¬ 
ferent centres in the country, followed by an interview 
before the Services Selection Board. Boys who have 
passed the Matriculation or an equivalent examination 
and are between 15 and 17^ years of age can be admitted. 
Cadets must be unmarried and cannot marry during the 
period of their stay at the Academy. 

The course at Khadakvasla is of three years’ duration 
for cadets of all the three services after which they receive 
specialised training at their respective training institu¬ 
tions: the army cadets at the Indian Military Academy, 
Dehra Dun; the navy cadets at training centres m 
Cochin, Bombay and Visakhapatnam, and air-force cadets 
at Allahabad, Jodhpur and Hyderabad. 

Another important inter-Service Institution for junior 
officers is the Defence Services Staff College at Wellington 
in South India and for senior officers at the National 
Defence College, New Delhi. Both courses last for ten 
months and the officers are trained for grade II staff 
appointments, and for command and higher staff 
appointments respectively. 

Territorial Forces. The Territorial Army, begun in 
1949, is meant to give the youth of the country an 
opportunity of receiving military training during their 
spare time. It may be called upon to serve the country 
in times of emergency by helping tire regular Army, 
and being responsible for internal security within the 
country. Membership of the Territorial Army does 
not involve service outside India unless specially ordered 
by the Union Government. The Territorial Army 
consists of various units such as Artillery, Infantry, die 
Corps of Engineers, the Corps of Signals (including 
Posts and Telegraphs), the Corps of Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineers, and the Medical Corps. 

Any able-bodied national of India can join the Terri¬ 
torial Army either as an officer or as an other rank. He 
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must be between the ages of 18 and 35, and must possess 
the required qualifications. 

The Territorial Army has two types of units— 
provincial and urban. In the provincial units the recruit 
training lasts for 30 days and in the urban units for 32 
days.^ Training in the urban units is carried out in the 
evenings after working hours, at week-ends or on holi¬ 
days. Every member of the Territorial Army who has 
undergone recruit training is liable to undergo training 
for two months in the provincial units and a period 
varying from 120 hours minimum to a maximum of 
240 hours in the urban units. Voluntary training is 
provided to officers, junior commission officers and other 
ranks who offer to undergo such training and are consi¬ 
dered suitable for promotion. 

Officers and other ranks of the Territorial Army are 
entitled practically to the same pay and allowances, 
rations and medical facilities as obtained by officers of 
the same grade in the regular army. Under certain 
conditions they are entitled to a gratuity when they 
retire, to financial assistance when disabled, and to a 
family pension. They can be appointed to the 
permanent staff for a period of from three to five years, 
if they have tlie required experience and qualifications. 
They can also be awarded decorations and medals. 

Lok Sahayak Sena. This is a new designation for the 
former Auxiliary Territorial Army, the aim of which is 
to give elementary military training to about 5 lakh 
men in five years. All able-bodied men between the 
ages of 18 and 40 can join the Lok Sahayak Sena. The 
recruits are given 30 clays’ training, which includes a 
literacy drive for those who are illiterate. Outstanding 
trainees are given Certificates of Merit, while the others 
receive certificates in token of their completing the full 
period of training successfully. During the training 
period the trainees are provided with free accommoda¬ 
tion, clothing and food and Rs. 15 on the conclusion 
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o[ the camp to cover their expenses for the period of 
the camp. 

Nalioiml Cadet Corps. The National Cadet Corps 
consists of boys and girls from schools and colleges 
and is meant to teach them discipline, and to develop 
in them qualities of leadership so that they can face life 
with courage as a result of their training. The Cadet 
Corps consists of three Divisions—Senior, Junior, and 
Girls’. The Senior and Junior Divisions are composed 
of three wings—Army, Navy and Air Force. The Army 
Corps is further divided into specialised units such as 
the Armoured Corps, Artillery, etc. 

In addition to normal basic training, cadets of the 
technical units receive specialised training. The Naval 
Wing units can only be raised in the coastal towns where 
there are facilities for naval training. In the Air Wing, 
theoretical and practical training is given in flying and 
gliding. The syllabus of all the units of the NCC has 
recently been revised. The girls’ units have their own 
special programme suited to their needs. 

The Emergency* On October 20, 1962, China 
launched an unprovoked, treacherous and massive attack 
in both NEFA and Ladakh. Because of their numbers 
and superior fire-power, the Chinese quickly overran 
large areas of Indian territory. Four days later they 
proposed that the two countries should agree to respect 
the ‘line of actual control’ as defined by China, with¬ 
draw troops 20 kilometres from this line and disengage. 
When India refused, the Chinese once again launched 
massive attacks into the Eastern and Western sectors. On 
November 21, the Chinese announced a unilateral cease¬ 
fire. They later withdrew their troops from several areas 
which they had occupied. 

The reaction in India to the Chinese attack was imme¬ 
diate and profound. The entire country responded 
energetically to the defence of its borders. On October 
26, the President issued a Proclamation of Emergenev 






and promulgated the Defence of India Ordinance, which 
permitted the Government to deal with anti-social and 
anti-national elements, which might retard the defence 
effort. The Government could also pass laws which 
might curtail the exercise of fundamental rights during 
the emergency. 

Steps were taken to .strengthen the army and the 
recruiting organisation was expanded to enrol the 
required numbers. The Indian Military Academy was 
enlarged. Emergency Commissions were granted and 
the Special'List Cadre of officers was increased to obtain 
the required number of officers. Permanetit Regular 
Commissions were .su,spended for tlie duration of the 
Emergency, except in the case of cadets passing out of 
the National Defence Academy, selected candidates from 
I he Army Cadet College, Nowgong, and the NCC. 
Government offered concessions to civilian employees, 
tvho would take up military service. The training 
schedule was revised and reoriented to prepare the men 
for fighting on the northern borders. An additional Air 
Force Command was set up in Shillong in June 1963. 
The Eastern Command was split into the Eastern and 
Central Commands for more effective control. The 
NCC training was made compulsory from August 14, 
1963, and the ordnance factories speeded up production. 

The National Defence Council, with Pandit fawaharlal 
Nehru as President, was formed on November 6, 1962. 
The functions of the Council were to keep an eye on the 
defence preparations and advise Government in the 
matter, to build up the'national will to fight the 
aggressor, and get the public to participate in national 
defence. Defence Councils were also formed in various 
States. 

In a word, tlie aggression by China only served to 
bring Indians close together in their hour of peril, and 
strengthen national solidarity. 

Aggres.siqii by Paldglmi, The same spirit of close 
national unity was manife.sted during the aggTc.ssion by 
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Pakistan, in April and September, 1965, in Kutch and 
the Ghamb sector of Kashmir. On both occasions, most 
of the fighting took place around the border and was 
prevented from spreading into the country. The Indian 
army and air-force inflicted severe reverses on Pakistani 
land and air forces during the attack on Kashmir, and 
the Indian army advanced almost to Lahore. 

Fortunately the actual fighting was short-lived. A 
cease-fire in Kutch was agreed to on June 29, 1965, on 
the basis of a British draft proposal. On September 22, 
1965, India and Pakistan agreed to a general cease-fire 
in response to an appeal by the Security Council. The 
agreement was largely due to the meeting of India’s 
Prime Minister, Lai Bahadur Shastri, and Pakistan’s 
President, Ayub Khan, in Tashkent at the special invita¬ 
tion of the Soviet Government. 


QUESTIONS 

1. How was the defence of the country reorganised when India 
became independent? 

2. How are tlie Army, the Navy and the Air Force organised? 

3. What is the provision for training officers of the defence 
services? 

4. Describe the set-up of the Territorial Army. What are the 
privileges of the Officers and other ranks of the Territorial 
Army? 

5. Briefly describe the Lok Sahayak Sena and the National 
Cadet Corps. What is their relationship with the regular 
forces? 

6. What defence measures were taken to ensure the safety of 
the country against Chinese aggression? 

7. How did India face aggression from Pakistan in April and 
September, 1965? 
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CHAPTER XX 


INDIAN FINANCE 

No Government can carry on its work without money. 
This IS even more true today when Governments have 
assumed the responsibilities of the Welfare State. The 
ways of raising and spending money by Governments fall 
under die heading of ‘Public Finance’. Since India is a ■■ 
federation, there is no single audiority for raising and 
spending the funds. Under the Constitution of India, 
both the Centre and the States can obtain money from 
the people and spend die funds for the common good. 
In a general way, the sources of such revenue for the 
Centre and the States are not the same, and therefore do 
not overlap. 

Central Sources of Revenue. The main sources of 
die Central revenue are customs duties, excises levied by 
the Union Government, the corporation and income 
taxes, estate and succession duty on non-agricultural pro¬ 
perty and assets (when the son succeeds to the property 
of his father on the latter’s death) and the earnings from 
the printing of rupees and coins in the mints. Besides, 
the railways and posts and telegraphs contribute to the 
general revenue of the Centre. As much as 85% of the 
total Central revenue is derived from customs and Union 
excise duties and the corporation and income taxes. The 
revenue from Estate Duty is negligible since this law 
came into force only on October 15,1953. 

State Sources of Revenue. The main heads of 
revenue in the States are: 

1. Taxes and duties levied by the State Governments. 
Among these land revenue, sales tax, State excise duties, 
stamps, registration, motor vehicles tax, account for 
nearly one-half of the total State revenues. 
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2. Civil administration and civil works and public 
undertakings such as State Transport, which yield about 
20% together. 

3. Taxes shared with the Centre. These are income 
(personal, not corporation) tax, the proceeds of estate 
duty, proceeds of the excise duties on matches, tobacco, 
and vegetable products. These together yield the States 
about 13% of their revenue. 

4. Grants from the Centre equivalent to about 13% 
of the total revenue. 

Expenditure. Most of the funds raised by the Central 
Government are spent mainly on the defence of the 
country. This would include the purchase and manu¬ 
facture of armaments and the maintenance of our defence 
forces. Other items of expencliture are the salaries and 
the expenses of the civil administration, the contribu¬ 
tions and grants-in-aid to the States, construction works 
undertaken by the Centre such as river valley projects, 
the manufacture of railway engines, wagons and rail 
tracks, industrial development grants, various pension 
outlays and interest on the large number of loans bor¬ 
rowed from within the country and from abroad. The 
State Governments spend their funds on irrigation pro¬ 
jects, the building of roads, the provision of transport, 
education at the primary, secondary and university level, 
administrative salaries, the maintenance of hospitals, the 
provision of health measures and other constructive civil 
works, such as housing, and the establishment of various 
kinds of co-operative societies. 

Tlie Budget. ’Both at the Centre and the States, 
budgets are prepared by the respective Finance Ministers 
and presented to the legislatures. The Budget is a state¬ 
ment of the income and the expenditure of the State 
within a certain' fixed period, generally one year. It is 
always the aim of the Finance Minister to show_ a slight 
surplus of revenue over expenditure, otherwi.se it would 
mean that the Government is spending more than its 
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income. In other words, the Finance Minister, like a 
wi.se head of the family, tries to balance the budget, by 
not spending more than he can expect to obtain in the 
form of taxes from the people. 

The Budget gives a brief picture of the main heads 
of revenue and expenditure and how much money will 
be obtained or spent on each respective item. At the 
beginning of the financial year, i.e. on the 1st of April, 
the estimated revenue and expenditure for the coming 
year is prepared and presented both at the Centre and 
the States to their respective legislatures. No money will 
be spent by die Government unless a special grant lias 
been made for that purpose by the Legislature. Certain 
items of expenditure which result from the routine work 
of the Government and which cannot wait for legislative 
approval are non-votable. But even for these items an 
estimate is prepared which can never be exceeded. 

Regulation of Trade and Industry. As long as the 
country was governed by the British, India used to export 
her raw materials to Britain and import manufactured 
articles from that country. She was usually exporting 
more dian she imported so that she had a surplus of 
income from foreign trade. During the i Second World 
War, diis surplus rose to very great heights because there 
was an urgent demand for Indian raw materials and 
manufactured goods from the European countries, while 
imports fell rapidly. But this picture was changed after 
the War, when the demand from tlie West fell off, and 
when otlier countries began to compete with India. 

In the meantime the country became independent, and 
the partition deprived India of her raw jute and cotton 
to feed her jute and cotton mills. After the austerity 
of the war years, there was also a general desire on the 
part of the people for more luxury imports. Thus India 
now began to import more than .she exported. Obviously 
this could not go on for long. The Government of India 
therefore decided to promote the export trade and restrict 
the import trade. 
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At the same time, there was general agreement in the 
country that the Government should plan the entire 
economy to develop the country's internal resources. 
Accordingly the Planning Commission was set up in 
March, 1950, to prepare a plan for “the most efldctive 
and balanced utilization of the country’s resources.” 
The objective of planning was to initiate a process of 
development in order to raise the standard of living of 
the people and provide them with new opportunities for 
a richer and more varied life. 

Three five year plans have already been completed. 
The first plan sought to increase agricultural production, 
improve irrigation facilities, expand the source of power 
and transport within the country. 

The second plan laid great emphasis on the develop¬ 
ment of basic and heavy industry, and set up the public 
sector. Most of the targets of these two plans were 
successfully achieved, and it is clear that the industrial 
revolution was started in India during the second plan. 

The third plan began with high hopes, but soon ran 
into difficulties. In 1962, the Chinese attacked the 
North-east frontier of India. In 1965, Pakistan invaded 
Kutch and Kashmir. These aggressions diverted large 
amounts of precious foreign exchange to the purchase 
of defence equipment from foreign countries. The 
monsoons failed in several parts of the country. Agri¬ 
cultural production fell, and large supplies of food- 
grains hacl to be imported from abroad to feed the rapidly 
growing population. 

Planning requires for its success that Government 
should regulate the trade of the country in the interest 
of the common welfare. As a matter of fact through 
the ingenious use of customs duties, the Government has 
been doing much to prevent the import of luxury goods 
and allowing only the import of urgent foodgrains espe¬ 
cially when the country was hard hit by the failure of 
the monsoons. During the first part of the second five 
year plan, the import of food grains was replaced by 
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tlm of huge machine parts to set up factories and expand 
industry. 

As our_ industrial production rose, our exports also 
began rising, and the Government has been making 
special agreements with foreign countries to buy up our 
manufactures and let us have the machinery we fieed 
more urgently. These agreements are called trade 
agreements and have been made with such countries as 
Switzerland, Poland, Australia, West Germany, Egypt, 
etc. A State Trading Corporation has also been estab¬ 
lished to encourage our export and import trade. 

The failure of the third plan to increase agricultural 
production has changed this pattern oF trade and once 
again food grains have become the main item of import. 
Efforts are being made however to expand the export of 
Indian manufactured goods abroad. 

Regulation of Industry. Since the Government of 
India has decided to ensure the prosperity of the country 
through planning at the highest level, industry too will 
have to submit to Government regulation. What has 
to be produced and how much has to be produced is 
laid down in the plans. The Plans also determine that 
certain urgent and necessary products like steel, electric 
power, railway engines and wagons, and fertilisers will 
be produced by the Government in factories owned and 
managed by the State. Other manufactured goods will 
be produced by private individuals. Thus the Public 
or Government and Private sectors have been set up to 
cater to the various needs of the country. In this way, 
the country can be assured that its urgent needs 
will be safely looked after by the Government and that 
its citizens will not be exploited in regard to essential 
necessities by the greed of private profiteers. On the 
other hand, less important products will be produced by 
private businessmen and manufacturers. 

The relations between the employers and their work¬ 
men have also come in for regulation by the Govern- 
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ment. Workers have rights to fair wages, to a share in 
profits, to decent working conditions, to the respect, 
interest and attention of the management. All these 
rights are safeguarded by the labour laws of the land. 
The rights of the employers in their turn are similarly 
protected by these laws. 

It is generally accepted today that the Government 
must interfere to secure the welfare of its citizens. The 
extent of this interference will differ from country to 
country, depending on its wealth, on the levd of 
education of its citizens, and on their ways of living. 
In India where the vast majority of the citizps are 
miserably poor and ignorant, and where there is great 
need to improve their condition rapidly, it becomes 
necessary for the State to plan out in some detail how 
this can be done and how soon it can be done. Our 
Five Year Plans are the result of such an endeavour on 
the part of the State and if they succeed (the first two 
plans did succeed), our people will have a happier and 
more comfortable future to look forward to. 


QUESTIONS 

1. What are the Central and the State sources of revenue? 

2. What are the chief heads of expenditure of the Central 
and the State Governments? 

What is the Budget? 

4. How would you explain the need for the trade of the 
country to be regulated by the Government? 

5. What has been the Government’s policy in regulating 
trade during the three Five Year Plans? 

f). Why does the Government need to control industry? How 
has it done this so far? 

7. How is the Government’s control of industry expected to 
affect the welfare of the country? 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE RESERVE BANK, CURRENCY, 

AND CO-OPERATION 

The Reserve Bank is the central bank of the country 
and the official bank of the Government. It therefore 
works closely in co-operation with the Government. 
It has two main departments, the Issue Department and 
the Banking Department. 

The Issue Department is concerned with the printing 
of notes. The Reserve Bank is the sole agent of the 
Government for the printing of currency notes of all 
denominations, except the one-rupee notes which are 
printed by the Government itself. Since tire notes are 
printed on paper, they have to be backed by the precious 
metals, like gold and silver, and the guarantee of the 
Government that the notes must be accepted in payment 
of debts. The Reserve Bank (Amendment) Act of 1956 
requires that the Bank should keep in its vaults at least 
Rs. 115 crores of gold, the gold being valued at 
Rs. 53.58 per 10 grams. In addition to its store of gold, 
the Bank also holds a certain amount of silver and 
Government securities or promises to pay of Indian and 
foreign Governments. The value of these securities 
cannot be less than Rs. 200 crores. But these limits can 
be changed by Parliament. 

GovermiieiiPs Bank. As the Bank of the Government, 
all the revenues of the Government, both Central and 
State, are paid into the Bank, and all Government 
payments, both Central and State, are made by the 
Bank. Further it remits funds and sells foreign currency 
on behalf of Government. The Bank also manages tlie 
public debt and raises loans on behalf of Government. 
It advises the Government on all banking matters in the 
country. 
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Banlters’ Bank. The Reserve Bank is die central bank 
of the country. In odier words, all the odier banks are 
subordinate to its general direction, It controls the 
credit that other banks give their customers, inspects 
their accounts and warns them when their position is 
.serious. Indeed, when the banks are in difficulties, they 
can always go to the Reserve Bank for help. The 
Reserve Bank also sees to die quality of the managements 
of the banks, and the banking methods diey use. It is 
known as the lender of last resort, because it is the last 
source from which funds can be borrowed to tide over a 
difficult period. 

Agricultural Credit. The third important function 
of the Reserve Bank is concerned with agricultural 
co-operative credit in order to provide sufficient loans 
to farmers through the credit co-operative banks and 
to direct the co-operative movement in the country. 

Economic Life. Finally, die Reserve Bank sees to 
the stability of the economic life of die country. It 
constantly reviews the financial position of the economy 
through its various research departments and advises the 
Government on how to maintain the value of the rupee 
both at home an^ abroad. 

Currency. The currency that is used in India mainly 
consists of coins and notes. The Indian rupee is the 
basic money unit. It was formerly divided into sixteen 
annas, and each anna into twelve pies. But on April 1, 
1967, India took to the decimal coinage. The rupee is 
now equivalent to 100 paise. 

Rupee coins and smaller coins of one, two, three, five 
and ten paise are manufactured in the Government 
Mints. The Government also prints one-rupee notes. 
Rupee notes of a higher denomination, su(di as two- 
rupee, five-rupee, ten-rupee, hundred-rupee, and 
thousand-rupee notes are issued by the Reserve Bank 
of India, The Reserve Bank ,as his been mentioned 
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above is required to keep of the value of the total amount 
of notes issued a certain proportion in the form of gold, 
silver, and Government securities in its vaults. 

The rupee is ‘legal tender,’ and has to be accepted in 
payment of goods and services and to redeem debts by 
people in India. It is guaranteed by the Government, 
which will convert rupee notes into rupee coin on 
demand. 

The rupee is directly linked to the pound sterling, 
which is the currency of the United Kingdom. The 
pound, in turn, is linked to golch preserved in tlte vaults 
of the Bank of England, because gold is the most precious 
metal, accepted by everyone in payment of debt. 

Formerly, a pound was equivalent to Rs. 13.33 appro- 
?dmately. But on June 6,1966, becau.se of falling trade, 
heavy foreign debts and low production, the rupee was 
devalued so that the pound became equivalent to Rs. 21. 
On November 22, 1967, the value of the pound fell, 
because the economy of the U.K. was in bad shape. The 
pound sterling is now equivalent to Rs. 18,26 approxi¬ 
mately. The American dollar which is also based on 
gold, is now equal to Rs. 7.50. 

The Co-operative Movemeiil. Co-operation implies 
the voluntary association of individuals who arc 
prepared to unite and work together for their mutual 
benefit. It stands for the principle “All for each, and 
each for all”. The urge to co-operate may take many 
forms. The family is one of the best illustrations of 
co-operative effort. 

But in the modern world of busine.ss and industry, the 
term co-operation has come to have a special meaning, 
and is meant to serve a special purpose. Because 
modern business is marked by a fierce spirit of rivalry 
and competition among individuals, resulting in the 
exploitation of the weaker, co-operation aims at uniting 
the exploited members of society into strong groups of 
joint owners and producers, thus eliminating competi¬ 
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tion and strengthening their hands against those who 
would take advantage of their weakness/the middlemen 
in the case of the farmer, and the big employer in the 
case of the factory worker. 

In India the urge to co-operate has primarily taken 
the form of a co-operative credit society, made up of 
several shareholders, each of them holding not more than 
a small number of shares. It is expected that the share¬ 
holders will also deposit their savings with the co¬ 
operative society. Out of this share-capital and savings, 
loans are made to needy members at comparatively low 
rates of interest! The members are expected to use the 
loans fruitfully and pay back the principal and the 
interest within the specified time. The profits made by 
t!ie society are to be divided equally among tire members 
at tire end of the year after keeping a part of it in the 
reserves of the society. 

Unfortunately it may happen that a member who ha,s 
obtained a loan may be unable to pay it. In that case all 
the other members must be ready to share in the loss to 
its full extent. On the other hand, some of the officials 
of tire society, like the secretary or treasurer, may utilise 
the savings of the society for their own benefit. This 
may spell the ruin of the society. For co-operation to 
succeed it is very necessary that its members should be 
honest, intelligent, conscious of their social obligations to 
the society and be ready to work with others for the 
common welfare. 

Besides Co-operative Credit Societies, other types of 
non-Credit Co-operative Societies have also been started 
with different aims in view such as the supply of irriga¬ 
tion facilities, marketing facilities, housing, weaving, the 
provision of better seeds, etc. 

Co-operation in India. In India, co-opcration has 
had a chequered history. A real beginning wvas made 
in 1904, irhen the Co-operative Credit Societies Act was 
passed. The purpose of the Act was to foster the devc- 
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lopment of rural credit societies to provide the oppressed 
and heavily indebted farmers with cheap loans. But 
precisely for this reason the attempt proved to be a 
failure. Loans were quickly asked for but were never 
repaid, and the credit societies went bankrupt. 

The Co-operative Act of 1912 sought to remedy this 
defect by enlarging the functions of die credit societies. 
Besides obtaining loans they could also buy and sell, the 
produce of their members, give them insurance benefits, 
and provide them with housing. To make up for the 
scarcity of funds of the rural co-operative societies, several 
of these societies were banded into unions which could 
secure funds and guidance from the co-operative banks 
established in each district, and provincial banks in each 
Province. 

It was further decided drat the loans had to be given 
for productive purposes and not for unproductive ones, 
like buying luxuries or celebrating weddings. Loans 
had to be given for one year, exceptionally for two years, 
and they had to be spent on buying grain for sowing, 
digging wells, buying bullocks, etc. The loans were to 
be repaid out of the harvest resulting from their use. 
Long-term loans for buying land or machinery could be 
obtained from the Land Mortgage Banks. 

Under the Montford Reforms of 1919 (so named after 
Mr. Montague, the then Secretary of State for India, and 
Lord Chelmsford, the then Viceroy), co-operation became 
a provincial subject, and the Bombay Presidency gave 
the lead by passing a separate Co-operative Societies’ Act 
in 1925, most of the other Provinces following suit. The 
main provisions of these Acts were that co-operative 
credit societies should cater to the various needs of their 
members, provide them with credit, instil in them tlie 
spirit of self-help and co-operation. There were to be 
Registrars of Co-operative Societies in each Province, who 
were to head the government departments to control and 
guide the co-operative movement within the provinces. 
Besides a cadre of special inspectors was to be formed. 
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to inspect the accounts of the local co-operatives and 
report to the Co-operative Department of the 
Government. 

In 1929, Muth the great depression in trade and 
commerce, the co-operative movement suffered a set-back, 
but revived with the return to more prosperous times. 
Ever since then the co-operative movement has been 
growing steadily with occasional set-backs. In 1966, tlie 
Agricultural Co-operative Credit Department was set up 
as part of the Reserve. Bank to guide and foster the move¬ 
ment At present, all kinds of co-operative societies are 
functioning in India, Producers’ co-operative societies 
especially are being encouraged so as to create opportuni¬ 
ties for employment both in the urban and rural areas. 
Consumers’ Co-operative Societies are being formed in 
the cities to provide the urban dweller witli essential 
foodstuffs and prevent the rise in prices. The idea of 
making our country a ‘co-operative commonwealth’ has 
made co-operation popular with the people and several 
new ventures in co-operative working and living have 
been started. 

The defects of the rural co-operative movement have 
been pointed out in a recent survey of the All-India 
Rural Credit Survey Report. It is said that the primary 
co-operative societies are mere ‘lending’ shops, and are 
not co-operatives in the real sense. Most of the loans are 
made from borrowed funds and not from the savings of 
the members. So the co-operatives have not taught their 
members to be thrifty. In certain States like Madhya 
Pradesh and Berar, co-operation has been on trial for its 
life. There are also complaints of dishonesty and cor¬ 
ruption among the leading members of the co-operative 
societies, and lack of trained personnel to guide the 
societies in their work. 

On the other hand, tire co-operative movement has 
certain achievements to its credit. It has been 
instrumental in bringing down the rate of interest in 
rural India. The presence of the money-lender is still 
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felt in the rural areas, but diis monopoly has been partly 
broken. Co-operation has also encouraged die saving 
habit among our peasants. 

Unfortunately the movement, says the Survey Report, 
has suffered too much from government interfeiencc. 
It is time the people were given a chance of directing 
the movement themselves. With the spread of educa¬ 
tion and the growing consciousness of their rights and 
their capacity to look after their own welfare, there is 
every hope that the true co-operative spirit will grow 
among the people and inspire our social and economic 
institutions to our own greater benefit. 


QUESTIONS 

1. What are the two main departments of the Reseiwe Bank? 
Describe their working. 

2. What does the Reserve Bank do for the Government? 

3. What is its position in relation to other banks in the 
eountr}'? 

4. How does the Reserve Bank help agriculture and the eco¬ 
nomic life of the country in general? 

5. What are the two fonns of Indian Currency? 

6. What is the Co-operative Movement? In what form has 
co-operation been adopted in India, and with what success? 

7. What suggestions have been put forward to vitalise die 
Co-operative Movement in India? 
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CHAPTER XXII 


INDIA, THE COMMONWEALTH, AND 
THE UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION 

As LONG as die British ruled our country, India had no' 
official dealings with other foreign countries except 
through the Secretary of State for India, who was a 
member of the British Cabinet. India was merely 
regarded as a part of the British Empire, But when the 
countiy became independent on August 15, 1947, she 
assumed the status of a full-fledged Dominion in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Tlie Commonwealth of Nations. The phrase ‘British 
Commonwealth of Nations’ had first been used in 1926' 
to satisfy the claims of the self-governing dominions 
within the British Empire like Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand, and South Africa, to equality of status with 
Britain and no interference of the mother country in 
their domestic and foreign affairs. But they still wanted 
to be linked together by their common allegiance to the 
Crown, and be freely associated with the mother country 
and each other in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Thus the reigning British monarch is still the Queen of 
Australia, Canada, South Africa and New Zealand. 

But when India became a sovereign democratic 
republic on the 26th January 1950, our country severed 
its link with the Crown. All the same India still desired 
to remain a free partner in the Commonwealth. 
Accordingly to suit India’s needs, die term ‘British’ was 
omitted, and India, a republic and owing no allegiance 
to the Queen, became a member of the Commonwealth 
of Nations, which today includes, besides India, the 
United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Ghana, Malaysia, Nigeria, Cyprus, 
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Kenya, Tanzania, Uganda, Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Malawi, Zambia, Malta, Sierra Leone, Jamaica, Trinidad, 
Tobago and several other small colonies and protector¬ 
ates. On March 13, 1961, during the Conference of 
Gommonwealtli Prime Ministers in London, tire Prime 
Minister of South Africa decided to withdraw his coun¬ 
try’s application for membership of the Commonwealth 
when it would become a republic on May 31,1961. The 
reason for the withdrawal was the reluctance of Soutli 
Africa to give up its policy of “Aparthied” or racial 
segregation, that was strongly criticised and opposed by 
the other members of tire Commonwealth, especially 
Canada, India and the African countries. 

Reasons for Joining. The reasons for India remain¬ 
ing wiiin the Commonwealdi are mainly our long 
friendship with Britain from whose people, despite 
colonial rule, our country has received many benefits 
like the parliamentary system of government, the civil 
service, equal justice for all, a tradition of obedience to 
tlie law, democratic ideals and methods, the unity of 
the country and the English language. Besides there is 
still a lot of British capital in India which we need for 
financing our development. For a long time, the chief 
importer of our raw materials has been Britain, and the 
position is still much the same. The rupee too is linked 
to the pound sterling and Britain had to pay us in recent 
years very large amounts of debt due to die last World 
War. So what was the use of breaking these ties which 
would only create unfriendly relations between the two 
countries so dependent on each other? 

India’s Position. India is a free, independent and 
equal partner within the Commonwealth of Nations. 
She has subscribed to some of die basic principles tliat 
now inspire the Commonwealth, which stands for the 
brotherhood of man, irrespective of race, creed and 
colour, and die equality of all the partners despite their 
differences in size or strengdi. 
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Moreover, the Commonwealth also fosters economic 
co-operation among the partners, and as far as possible 
common points of view and a common policy in regard 
to world affairs. 

Unfortunately, all these high ideals of the Common¬ 
wealth have not always been put into practice. Indians 
in die Union of South Africa have been badly treated 
because of their colour, but India has protested in vain.' 
Similarly, Kashmir has been a bone of contention 
between India and Pakistan since 1948. India also 
bitterly condemned the British attack on Egypt over 
the ownership of the Suez Canal. On the other hand, 
despite these stresses and strains within the Common¬ 
wealth, there has been a certain amount of common 
policy. Our former Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru, always 
attended the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Confer¬ 
ences where his plea for the Indian policy of friendliness 
to all nations and the use of non-violent methods of 
setding international quarrels was favourably considered. 
In this spirit, India co-operated with the Commonwealth 
countries in preventing the Korean, war from spreading 
by bringing about a cease-fire in Korea, and sending- 
troops for the purpose of keeping the peace. 

The Commonwealth partners still give each other 
certain preferences in regard to trade and commerce 
between their respective countries. 

Colombo Plan. The Colombo Plan owes its origin 
to the meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the Common¬ 
wealth countries at Colombo in 1950, The meeting 
had been convened for an exchange of views on world 
problems and in particular to consider the vital needs of 
dre countries of South and South-East Asia. A Consul¬ 
tative Committee was set up to survey the needs, assess 
die resources that were available and required, and to 
focus world attention on the programmes for the deve¬ 
lopment of this area. It was hoped that international 
assistance would be forthcoming and indeed the U.S.A., 
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Tapan and many other Asian countries outside the Com¬ 
monwealth became members of the Colombo Plan. 

The Plan requires tlie countries of South-East Asia to 
do their best for tlieir development, their efforts being 
supplemented by assistance from countries outside the 
region The funds of the Plan have been devoted 
mainly to the progress of transport and communications, 
river-valley projects, housing, health and education, 
industry, fuel and power. 

India has been receiving as well as giving assistance, 
under the Plan. Railway equipment, medical and milk 
schemes, and the Durgapur Steel Plant are some of the 
forms of help tliat the country has received. Many 
Indians have been provided with technical training 
abroad under the Plan. India herself has piovided 
technical training facilities for hundreds of students 
from various countries of South-East Asia. 

The Colombo Plan is a fine example of the kind of 
international exchange of monetary and technical assist¬ 
ance that benefits both tlie giver as well as the receiver 
because it creates a spirit of unity and mutual under¬ 
standing and appreciation among the nations. 

United Nations Organization. India is an original 
member of the United Nations Organization, which was 
established on October 24, 1945. The grim tragedy of 
the Second World War was still fresh in the minds of 
men. All over the world there was an overwhelming 
demand for peace. But how was this demand to be 
satisfied? How could discord and conflict among the 
nations be prevented? After the First WorkTWar the 
League of Nations had been formed for the precise pur¬ 
pose of preventing the outbreak of war, but it had failed 
miserably. In answer to the general clamour for peace 
at the end of the Second World War, however, the 
United Nations Organization u'as set up with an im¬ 
proved organization and the following objectives: 

To save succeeding generations from war. 
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To reaffirm faidi in fundamental human rights. 

To establish justice and respect for international 
obligations. 



HEADQUARTERS OF THE UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION 
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To promote social progress and better standards of 
life. 

Memljersliip. The United Nations Organization has 
two sets of members: original members and new 
members. 

The original members were those sovereign states 
that ratified the Charter of the United Nations. They 
were Argentina, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Belorussian 
S.S.R., Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, France, Greece, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, India, Iran, Iraq, Leba¬ 
non, Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Nicaragua. Norway, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, Philippines, Poland, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Turkey, 
Ukrainian S.S.R.i Union of South Africa, Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, United Kingdom, United 
States, Uruguay, Venezuela and Yugoslavia. 

New members* are admitted to the United Nations 
on the recommendation of the Security Council by a 
two-thirds vote of the General Assembly. They must be 
‘peace-loving states’, accept to carry out the obligations 
contained in the Charter and be able and willing t© 
carry out these obligations, At present, the United 
Nations has 11.5 members altogether. 


'»The following are the new members: Afghanistan, Albania, 
Algeria, Austria, Bulgariaj Burma, Burundi; Cambodia, 
Cameroon, Central African Republic, Ceylon, Chad, Congo 
(Brazzaville), Congo (Democratic Republic of), Cyprus, 
Dahomey, Finland, Gabon, Ghana, Guinea, Hungary, Iceland, 
Indonesia, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Ivory Coast, Jamaica, Japan, 
Jordan, Kenya, Kuwait, Laos, Libya, Madagascar, Malawi, 
Malaysia, Mali, Malta, Mauritania, Mongolia, Morocco, 
Nepal, Niger, Nigeria, Pakistan, Portugal Rumania, Rwanda, 
Senegal, Sierra Leone, Somalia, Spain, Sudan, Sweden Thai- 
land, Togo, Trinidad and Tobago, Tunisia, Uganda, United 
Republic of Tanzania, Upper Volta, Yemen, and Zambia. 

m 


How it works. The U.N.O. has six main organs 
through which it carries out its work. 

(1) There is first the General Assembly, md.de up of 
ail the member nations of the U.N.O., each of whom 
has an equal vote in taking decisions, controlling the 
U.N.O. budget, electing its officials and supervising its 
activities. 

(2) Next there is the Security Council, made up of 
eleven members, five of whom are permanent members, 
viz., China (Taiwan), France, Soviet Russia, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States of America. The other 
six are elected by the Assembly. To this Council is 
entrusted the task of preserving world peace. 

(3) The Economic and Social Council that is en¬ 
trusted with the welfare work of tlie U.N. 

(4) The International Court of Justice to mete out 
justice to the nations according to International Law. 

(5) The Trusteeship Council to look after certain 
territories whose peoples are as yet not ready to manage 
their own affairs. 

(6) Finally, there is the Secretariat of the U.N. to 
carry out the administrative responsibilities of the organ¬ 
ization. 

Besides there are the specialised bodies within tire 
organisation to attend to specific world needs. The 
important ones are the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation, the Food and Agri¬ 
culture Organisation, the World Health Organisation, 
the International, Labour Organisation and Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East, the International 
Monetary Fund, the International Bank for Reconstruc¬ 
tion and Development, and the United Nations Inter¬ 
national Children’s Emergency Fund. 

India co-operates. Not only has India accepted tire 
fundamental objectives of the U.N., but she has played 
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a significant part in promoting the effectiveness of the 
U.N. in advancing the political, social and economic 
well-being of the world. Despite the setting up of the 
the world is split up into two camps, or two blocs 
as they are better known, viz. the Communist or the 
totalitarian bloc and the Western or the democratic 
])loc. India tries to maintain a middle position and is 
friendly with both sides, though her methods of govern¬ 
ment and her social policy are based on democratic 
principles. She believes however that by hei attitude 
of friendliness to all, she can more easily remove die 
atmosphere of suspicion that prevails between the antag¬ 
onists, and that a way can be found of living together 
peacefully. Her position unfortunately has often been 
misunderstood by the Western democracies. 

But the United Nations ha.s honoured India in more 
than one way. On the assassination of Mahatma Gandhi, 
all the flags of the U.N.O. flew at half-mast out of respect 
for his memory, and the contribution of his ideas of non¬ 
violence and love of truth to the riches of mankind. 
Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit, the leader of the Indian 
delegation to die U.N., was elected the first Indian and 
the first woman to preside over the session of the General 
Assembly. Pandit Nehru was invited to address the 
U.N. at Paris in 1948. 

In the General Assembly, India has practically been 
the recognised leader of the Asian-African bloc of 
nations. She has protested vigorously against every 
form of colonialism by the West, and very strongly 
denounced the Suez Canal affair, in ivhich the United 
Kingdom and France attacked Egypt. 

In 1950 and 1951, India was a member of the Security 
Council. She brought about the cease-fire in Korea and 
.sent troops to keep the peace in the recent trouble be¬ 
tween Egypt and Israel As a general rule, India^ has 
always upheld the rights of the inhabitants of die soil to 
have dieir own independent government to rule over 
them. 


In her desire for peace, India has tried to persuade 
f the leading nations of the world to accept a programme 
of disarmament. With the same intention she has 
attempted to have die nations ban the experimental 
explosion of atomic [ind hydrogen bombs. 

Economic and Social. India has always been 
represented on the Economic and Social Council of the 
‘-y- U.N. She has both received and given technical help to 
other countries. She has played host to several Confer¬ 
ences of the special Commissions of the Council, espe¬ 
cially in matters concerned widi the uplift and welfare 
of South-East Asia. ECAFE (Economic Commission for 
Asia and die Far East) held its 12tli session at Bangalore 
in February 1956, and its 17di session at New Delhi in 
March 1961. FAO (Food and Agriculture Organisa¬ 
tion) had an Indian Director-General, Mr. B. R. Sen, 
for several years and is engaged in developing the world's 
food supplies through increasing crop yields by the pro¬ 
vision of water resources, better seeds, fertilisers and 
technical assistance to the developing countries. FAO 
has provided India with a fisheries training centre 
; specialist and technicaUexperts for the Calcutta Milk 
.Scheme. ILO (International Labour Organisation) held 
T" its Asian regional session in New Delhi in 1957. India 
has already ratified 25 ILO conventions relating to 
hours of work, niinimum wages, accidents, equal pay 
for men and women, etc. ILO experts have been used in 
Indian industry for studies in productivity, employment 
and other industrial problems. India has been a inember 
of WHO (World Health Organisation) since its founda¬ 
tion in 1948, and received expert guidance in her public 
health schemes. UNICEF (United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund) contributed to the setting 
. up of the three milk plants in Gujerat, and the mass 
V BCG vaccination campaign. 

From IBRD (International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development) India received loans of over Rs. 200 
crores till 1958 for the purchase of locomotives for- the 
Railways, agricultural machinery, electrical machinery 
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for the Damodar Valley Project, the expansion of our 
steel works, and the development of the ports of Calcutta 
and Madras. From IMF (International Monetary Fund) 
India was able to purchase some 300 million dollars. 
Finally, India has been elected to the Governing Council 
of SUNFED (Special United Nations Fund for Econo¬ 
mic Development). 

UNESCO. India is a founder-member of UNESCO 
(United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization). To maintain close contacts with this 
well-known international body, a permanent National 
Commission has been set up in India to carry out 
UNESCO programmes for the country by organising 
seminars and conferences on various subjects. Since 
India is being rapidly industrialized, new towns are 
springing up everywhere and the quiet slow-moving and 
peaceful'way of life that is so characteristic of an agri¬ 
cultural country is giving way to the noise, bustle and 
tenseness of industrial life. The new industrial workers, 
drawn mainly from an agricultural background, find this 
new type of life a great strain on their ways and habits 
of living. Many of them suffer a great deal both physi¬ 
cally and mentally. To study and propose methods for 
an easy change-over from an agricultural to an industrial 
way of life, UNESCO and India set up a special research 
institute in Calcutta in 195,6. 

Similarly, another great problem tackled by UNESCO 
all over the world is rural education for the mass of 
illiterate peasants. It must be remembered that adults 
cannot be taught like little children. Their minds are 
developed and what might appeal to a child does not 
satisfy an older person. So a new method of education 
has been evolved, and this is known as Fundamental 
Education. UNESCO has set ilp a National Funda¬ 
mental Education Centre at Mysore to train the teachers 
who will later go out into the rural districts. Indian 
educators have co-operated with UNESCO in holding at 
Bombay in 1952 the Regional Conference of South-East 
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Asia and the Pacific on free and compulsory education 
and in piibli.shing books on women's education, compul¬ 
sory education and rural teachers’ training. 

A third sector of co-operation between India and 
UNESCO has been the exchange of scientific research 
and information concerned with the advance of South- 
East Asia. To make this exchange easy and quick, 
UNESCO’s Science Co-operation Office has been set up 
at New Delhi. India has also taken the lead in setting 
up an enquiry of how to reclaim the arid zones stretch¬ 
ing from Egypt across Asia to Ceylon. 

Finally, cultural activities have been another beneficial 
source of co-operation between India and UNESCO. 
Many well-known Indian works have been translated 
into European languages, Indian paintings have been 
sliown and Indian music played in foreign countries, 
and Indian libraries and museums have been equipped 
through the kind services of UNESCO. ,, 

The 9 th session of the General Conference of 
UNESCO was held at New Delhi in November 1956, 
witli Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, India’s Education 
Minister and leader of the Indian delegation at that time, 
as President. 

UNCTAD. India has played a leading role among 
the developing nations in their dealings with the deve¬ 
loped nations widiin the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development. 

This organization of the United Nations held its first 
meeting in Geneva in 1964. It was established to en¬ 
able the poor countries of the world situated in the 
continents of South America, Africa and Asia (excepting 
Japan) to obtain concrete mea,sures of assistance from 
the rich countries-, mostly grouped around the North 
Atlantic Ocean, mainly Europe and North America. 

To narrow the widening gap between the few rich 
nations and the large number of poorer ones, UNCTAD 
has provided all the participating countries an opportu- 
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nity of discussing their problems and suggesting concrete 
measures of assistance. These are financial aid and 
technical know-how to set up new industries, like steel 
and fertilizer plants, improved agricultural practices, 
like using high-yielding types of seeds and agricultural 
machineiy and exporting their products like cocoa, 
rubber, coffee, tea and jute, and manufactured goods 
like cotton textiles and small engines to the markets of 
the rich countries. 

In this way, the wealth of the developing countries 
will be greatly increased and the standard of living of 
their peoples will rise. Necessities like abundant food, 
cheap clothing, better housing, greater opportunities 
for education and employment will result from such 
development. 

In February and March, 1968, UNCTAD held its 
second meeting in New Delhi with India as the host 
country. Over 2,000 delegates from almost all tlic 
nations of the world participated in tlie conference, 
India’s Minister of Commerce, Dinesh Singh, presided 
over the plenary se.ssions, and India s Prime Ministei, 
Shrimati Indira Gandhi, delivered die inaugural 
address. UNCTAD 11 will mark a new milestone in 
the development of the country. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Why did India remain in the Commonwealth after achiev¬ 
ing independence? 

2. What is the Colombo Plan? How does it help India? 

3. Under what circumstances and with what objectives in view 
was the U.N.O. set up? 

4. How does the U.N.O, function? 

5. What part has India played in promoting the effectiveness 
of the U.N.O,? 

6. What is UNESCO? 

7. Describe some of the activities of UNESCO in India. 

8. What benefits has India derived by participating in the 
programme of UNESCO? 

9. Why was UNCTAD established? What was India’s role in 
UNCTAD II? 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


INDIA’S DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 

Having become a sovereign independent nation on 
August 15, 1947, India has quickly set up a Diplomatic 
Service to deal and maintain friendly relations with 
other sovereign nations. In the modern world, no 
single State can remain completely isolated from the 
rest, especially if she has the territory and the population, 
of India. The normal channel through which political 
negotiations between the nations are carried on is the 
Diplomatic Service. This implies that each nation, 
especially the more important ones, contacts the others 
through its selected representatives and deals with them 
according to fixed customs laid down by international 
law and the diplomatic code. These agents or repre¬ 
sentatives are the ambassador, the envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary, the minister resident, 
charge d’affaires, secretary of the legation and attache. 
It must be noted that the consular system of a country 
is not a part of its diplomatic service; its scope is purely 
commercial. 

Growth. The Indian Diplomatic or Foreign Service 
is of very recent origin. Before Independence, the 
Indian Foreign and Political Department was manned 
by British officers and tliey were mainly concerned with 
,the relations between the Government of India and the 
'princely States, and certain otlrer neighbouring coun¬ 
tries like Nepal, Tibet, Afghanistan and tire Persian 
Gulf. But when the country became independent,^ there 
was a great scarcity of officers to take up the difficult 
task of representing India and her interests in foreign 
countries. Some of the I.C.S. and other senior officers 
in the Central Services were selected to fill these posts. 
In recent years, the officers for the Foreign Service are 
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chosen from among the successful candidates who 
qualify before the Union Public Service Commission. 

Because there are no schools or colleges in India that 
prepare students for the foreign service, the candidate, 
who is chosen for that profession, is sent for six months 
to the Indian Administrative Training School, Mussoo- 
rie. I-Ie then spends nine months for furdrer training ' 
at the Indian School of International Studies, New 
Delhi. He next works in the Ministry of External Affairs 
for another six months before proceeding abroad to 
learn a foreign language, while attached to die Indian 
embassy in the country where the language is spoken, 
In this way, he comes to know the language and customs 
of the people among whom he expects to work. 

India has relations with almost all the important 
countries in the world. Within the Commonwealdi, 
diere is only an exchange of High Commissioners, but 
outside the Commonwealth, she has ambassadors, envoys 
extraordinary, ministers plenipotentiary and ministers 
resident. However for all purposes the High Commis¬ 
sioners have the same status and powers as the amba.s- 
sadorsr In the few years in which they have been 
functioning, India’s diplomats have served her cause to 
the best of their ability. Some of them have been men 
of outstanding intelligence and capability, such as 
Sardar Panikkar, Sardar Malik, K. P. S. Menon and 
G. L. Mehta, who have been our ambassadors to Chip,, 
France, Soviet Russia and the United States of America 
respectively. They have helped to make the world 
realise that though India is a new-comer in the field of 
international relations she is strong enough to follow^ 
what she thinks to be right and not slavishly copy others, 
or be forced to change her policy by threats or fear. The 
greater part of India’s prestige among the nations is 
chiefly due to our late Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru. 
India’s signal achievement through her diplomatic ser¬ 
vice has been at the United Nations, where she has been 
very ably represented by Mr. Krishna Menon. Not 
only have these men roused admiration for our 
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; people the world over, but they have also been able to 
f create a friendly atmosphere abroad to obtain the much- 
needed a.ssistance in the form of capital and expert 
technical guidance for our Five Year Plans. 

Functions. It was a popular saying that diplomacy 
is “tile art of telling lies for the good of one’s country.” 
This is not quite true, because a diplomatic officer 
has_ to concern himself with matters that affect the 
political welfare of his country, and must protect her 
. interests and the rights of her citizens living or travelling 
abroad. He is the chosen spokesman of his Government, 
and is expected to express not his own but his govern- 
ment’s viewpoint on any particular issue. In case of 
i; doubt, he must ask and wait for his Government’s 
instructions. He must keep himself informed on every 
■ important matter in the State in which he lives so that 
I his Government may know jiow to form its foreign 

tj. ■ policy on his advice. He transmits this information 

Ij: in formal reports, using a code. Thus he can influence 

\ to a great extent the foreign policy of his country. Yet 

f it must be his effort and care to prevent misunderstand- 

; . ings from arising and to find out areas of agreement 

# between the interests of this country and that of the 

country to which he is sent as representative. 

To enable him safely to fulfil these functions, the 
diplomat enjoys certain privileges. He cannot be placed 
; under arrest by a foreign country, nor can his reffidence 

be searched. His mail cannot be opened or censored. 
He lives free from taxation and is allowed to practise 
his religion. 

In our modern days, the growth of democracy has 
imposed new limitations on the diplomatic methods that 
were used formerly. There is less secrecy, since any 
i formal treaty between two countries will have to be 

‘ accepted by a majority of the legislators. But all the 

same the diplomat has always the duty to give his 
country’s decision on any matter clearly and without 
change. 
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. Another important function of tlie modern diplomat 
is to take part in conferences where he meets the 
ambassadors and envoys of odier nations. Or he may 
have to prepare such conferences in which Foreign 
Ministers of States can take part. It is now thought 
more suitable to have ‘summit’ conferences in which 
the heads of States can settle disputes directly. Much, 
of the preliminary work for a meeting of tlris import¬ 
ance falls on the diplomatic service, whose officers may 
have to prepare the questions to be discu.ssed at the 
meeting or to suggest ways and means of how two 
conflicting viewpoints may be reconciled. 

The modern belief is that personal contact is of the 
utmost importance in preventing war and maintaining 
peace. And on the diplomatic service rests the 
responsibility of ensuring such personal discussion and 
negotiation.’ 


QUESTIONS 

1. Why is it necessary for India to have a Diplomatic Service? 
t Describe briefly how our Foreign Service has grown , after 
Independence. 

3. How is India represented officially at the capitals of foreign 
countries within and outside the Commonwealth? 

4. What are the duties and functions of a diplomat? 

5. Mention the names of some of the diplomats who in recept 
times have made India famous and respected abroad. 

A“?wso' 
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